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TYPING BOOK 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


THIRD EDITION — BY LESSENBERRY AND JEVON 





20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING now has the distinction 
of being known as the No. 1 textbook in typing. It is used 
in almost 13,000 schools—more schools than all competing 
books combined. It also has the distinction of being the 
adopted textbook in ten of the fourteen states which have 
e state adoptions of typing books. 


SECOND-YEAR |; you want a direct approach, special emphasis upon per- 
E sonal typing, a recognition of the individual differences 
of students, and answers to many of your other everyday 
€ teaching problems, you will discover what you need and 
what you want in 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Third 
COMBINED Edition. New avenues of increasing typing power have 
TWO-YEAR teen opened up through the stencil (correct stroking) 
VOLU MM E . drills, the memorized (flash) drills, and the control-drill 
paragraphs. Individual differences of students are pro- 

vided for with many new drills and exercises. 


N (Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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© BDITORIAL 


Business Education and National Defense 


Recently some statements have been issued by the Educational Policies 
Commission in a bulletin entitled ‘‘Education and Defense of American De- 
mocracy,”’ relative to the part which education must play in the program of 
defense in this time of national crisis. These statements apply just as much 
to business education as to any other area of education. Business education 
is not a kind of education that is separate and apart from education as a whole. 
Business education is a part of the whole, just as science and mathematics 
are parts of the whole. It is true, however, that business education may be 
more particularly adapted to the problem of eens youth for positions of 
usefulness in the defense program than are some the other educational 
areas in the secondary field. This is especially true since one of the major ob- 
jectives of business education is to train youth for economic and occupational 
adjustment. 


The Educational Policies Commission states that the imperatives of na- 
tional defense are military, economic, and moral, and it implies that education 
should accept the responsibility of making contributions to each of these 
imperatives. Since business education is a part of the whole educational pat- 
tern, it should be concerned with each of these three phases of defense as set 
forth by the Commission. If the moral defenses of this nation can be strength- 
ened, many of the economic ills will be eliminated; and if solutions can be 
—, for the economic problems, many of the military defenses will not be 
ne i 


Business education should be primarily concerned, however, with the 
economic phase of national defense. As this nation prepares to defend itself 
against aggression, industry must be speeded up. pital must move into 
channels of usefulness. Labor must make itself available for use. Unemploy- 
ment must be banished. Natural resources must be used sparingly. Technical 
and vocational skills must be improved. Occupational information must be 
made available. The tax burden must be administered with justice. Funds 
must be expended in an efficient manner. Economic goods must be distributed 
expeditiously. Business education can assist in a definite way in achieving 
— = through the dissemination of information and through the building 
of skills. 


It should not be necessary for the government to create new units outside 
the secondary schools to give much of the education that is needed in the de- 
fense program. But that is what the government will do if the secondary school 
does not recognize the situation and reorganize its curriculum to meet the 
demands that are being placed upon youth because of the national defense 
program. Government and industry are now in need of machine operators, 
stenographers, typists, bookkeepers, civil service employees, general office 
workers, personnel workers, purchasing agents, and other skilled workers. 
Business education is already organized to give much of this needed training. 


In view of the defense program, however, it will be necessary for business 
education to introduce a new emphasis at many points in its curriculum. 
New materials and new methods will have to be initiated. Business education 
can and must meet this challenge of providing training in the national defense 


program. 
Chinen tt Mea snsipalinde 


Vernal H. Carmichael, president of the De 

ment of Business Education of the National 

Education Association; Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 
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High School —Post-High School Vocational 


Business Education 


by 


Dr. E. L. Kelley 
Dean of Faculty 
and 
Director, School of Education 
Armstrong College 
Berkeley, California 


Youtu, today, is job-conscious. 
Unstability of employment has been re- 
sponsible for the attention of youth being 
focused, as never before, on the need of 
preparation for some definite kind of work. 
Over a period of years there has been a 
steady increase in the age at which youth 
enters employment. As this is becoming 
more apparent, the schools are being called 
upon to offer training to satisfy the desires 
and the needs of youth for job preparation 
on an advanced level. Since business is 
constantly demanding better prepared and 
more mature initial workers, reorganization 
of training in the field of vocational business 
education is one method which will aid in 
retaining these students in the schools. It 
will also provide a center of interest around 
which education for moral, social, and 
political understanding can be formed. 

Vocational business training has long 
been recognized as a field with many poten- 
tialities. The high school curricula have 
embodied it for many years, but literature 
relative to its role in post-high schools is 
limited and not of national scope. In order 
to correlate the latent possibilities of vo- 
cational business training on the levels of 
high school and post-high school instruc- 
tion, an attempt was made to discover the 
extent of the training, the types and levels 
of work in which vocational business train- 
ing has become a function of the post-high 
school, and in what respects it remains a 
function of the high school. 

The nature of this study necessitated an 
intensive-extensive investigation of voca- 
tional business education in various types of 
schools and available related sources. For 
this reason, the study was limited to a 
representative number of schools of each 
type and a selected group of individuals to 
co-operate in furnishing essential and help- 
ful information. The types of schools and 
the groups of individuals requested to co- 
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operate in furnishing materials and data for 
this investigation were: (a) representative 
universities and state colleges, which offered 
courses in business education; (b) all junior 
colleges; (c) representative four-year high 
schools chosen from representative localities 
which were distributed throughout the 
United States; (d) high schools offering 
postgraduate work; (e) all private business 
schools enumerated in the list of commercial 
schools in the National Association of Ac 
credited Commercial Schools; (f) business 
firms chosen representatively throughout 
the United States; (g) prominent business 
educators, such as city and state directors 
and supervisors, chiefs of bureaus, specialists, 
and research workers; (h) state superin- 
tendents of schools in all states and in the 
District of Columbia; and (i) statisticians 
in the United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

A representative cross section of voca- 
tional business education in the United 
States was obtained by questionnaires and 
letters sent to 1,180 high schools and post- 
high schools, 244 private business schools, 
49 state superintendents of public instruc- 
tion, 60 leaders in business education, and 
460 business firms. 

A total of 1,314, or 66.18 per cent, of the 
total inquiries sent were returned with 
usable data. 

As a method of approach, as well as for 
purposes of comparison, the data gathered 
were tabulated and arranged according to 
the nine geographical divisions of the 
United States as classified by the United 
States Office of Education. The findings 
were singularly enlightening, and _ they 
should be of vital importance to educators 
interested in constructing curricula in at 
cordance with the popular trends in business 
education. al 

I shall condense some of the detailed it- 
formation obtained from this study ito 
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statements of a factual nature in hopes that 
gme conclusions may be drawn that will 
be of interest to both educators and to 
businessmen. 

The states of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, together, had higher relative 
percentages of enrollment in a greater 
sumber of vocational business subjects than 
ay of the other eight groups of states. 
Comparison of enrollments by grades for 
the entire United States showed that Grade 
14 had higher relative enrollment percen- 
tages in business subjects than any other 
gade in the high schools and the post- 
high schools. (All comparative percentages 
between high schools and post-high schools 
were computed on the basis of total en- 
rollments. ) 

Twenty-two vocational business subjects 
listed on the questionnaire had higher rela- 
tive enrollment percentages on the post- 
high school level of instruction than on the 
high school level. The three subjects which 
had higher relative enrollments on the high 
school level of instruction than on the 
post-high school level were bookkeeping, 
typewriting, and office practice. The sub- 
jects ranking first, second, and third in 
relative enrollment percentages on the post- 
high school level of instruction were account- 
ing, typewriting, and shorthand. On the 
high school level, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
and shorthand ranked first, second, and 
third. Apparently, these are now, as form- 
erly, the core business subjects. 

From 124 private business schools con- 
tributing data, it was found that 45.24 
per cent of the students enrolled in these 
schools had had previous business training. 
The percentage of students who were high 
school graduates was 98.78 per cent, or 
22.78 per cent more than in 1933, and 
$2.78 per cent more than in 1929. 

The demand for typewriting in the private 
business schools was found to be greater 
than for any other business subject. Type- 
writing was reported as being taught, and 
as being first in enrollment, in every business 
school that returned the questionnaire. 
Shorthand and bookkeeping were second 
and third, respectively. 

In an effort to discover the level of in- 
struction upon which individual business 
subjects in private business schools were 
being offered, it was found that out of the 
number of times that seventeen subjects 
were listed and were ranked first, second, 
third, fourth, and fifth in enrollment, 90.79 
per cent of this number showed the subjects 
Were taught on a post-high school level of 
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instruction. This percentage exceeded by 
93.66 per cent the frequencies reported for 
subjects being taught on the high school 
level. A negligible number of frequencies 
were reported for subjects being offered as 
special courses. 

All school executives have been, or should 
be, awakened to the realization that the 
ultimate success of a business curriculum 
lies in the degree to which the business 
students can fulfill the needs of employers. 
Teaching what the employers in any 
particular community want and teaching 
it in the manner that coincides with their 
needs determines, in part, the effectiveness 
of any school’s business department. 

The questionnaires sent to businessmen 
were principally for the purpose of ob- 
taining an expression of satisfaction or of 
dissatisfaction with the junior employees 
who were trained in high schools and in 
post-high schools. The results obtained 
showed that 68.31 per cent of the em- 
ployers preferred junior employees who were 
trained above the high school level; 13.72 
per cent of the employers preferred em- 
ployees who had received training in high 
school; and 17.97 per cent of the employers 
reported no preference. In response to the 
request of preference in ages in junior em- 
ployees, 50 per cent of the employers pre- 
ferred the age group between 20 and 24 
years. The age group between 18 and 20 
years was preferred by 49.01 per cent of 
the businessmen; and only 7.84 per cent of 
the employers preferred the age group 
“above 24.” Evidently the more mature 
group received the greatest favor for only 2.94 
per cent of the employers preferred the 
age group between 16 and 18 years. Some em- 
ployers reported more than one preference. 

Numerous and varied reasons for the pref- 
erences in age and in training of junior em- 
ployees were given by employers. Combina- 
tions of the remarks were made and the 
following are a few of the more typical 
reasons: ‘Adaptation to the job is more 
rapid in employees trained above the high 
school level. The quality of work done by 
employees trained above the high school 
level is ‘far superior.’ Training as received 
in high school is inadequate to meet re- 
quired standards. High schools should 
stress general training, and specialization 
should be pursued above the high school 
level. Many high school graduates sense 
the need for more training after obtaining 
employment. High school graduates are 
too young to accept responsibility.” Some 
comments in favor of high school graduates 
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were: ““High-school trained employees give 
better service and are more willing to work 
than employees trained above the high 
school level. Employers prefer to train their 
own employees, because additional training 
above the high school level adds little to 
their value. Capability is as valuable as 
training and experience.” 

Apparently, the consensus of business 
employers is that the schools can and are 
in a position to train for more understanding, 
versatility, and adaptability in the potential 
employee. 

Supplementary to the enrollment figures 
furnished by the reporting schools were 
many valuable statements of vital import- 
ance to educators especially to those who 
are interested in correlating the business 
curricula with the demands of employers. 
Data showed that there is now an apparent 
general lack of co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion between employers and business educa- 
tors. For example, in the high schools and 
in the post-high schools the source of de- 
mands for vocational business subjects 
made by students, directly or indirectly, 
exceeded the demands made by employers 
by 48.84 per cent. Only 9 per cent of the 
high schools and post-high schools studied 
had made, or were making, local job 
analyses. However, about 33.33 per cent 
more schools reported that they asked for 
and received criticisms from employers of 
their business graduates than those who 
did not. These criticisms were relative to 
methods for improving business training in 
high schools and in post-high schools. 

It is commendable that the high schools 
and the post-high schools are endeavoring 
in some measure to teach their students 
“how to find and how to apply for jobs.” 
Forty per cent or more of the schools re- 
porting incorporate this teaching in their 
curricula as a part of a course or as a 
separate course. However, less than 35 
per cent of all reporting schools aid their 
students in finding employment by means 
of organized placement service. From a 
survey of 61 high schools, 86 junior colleges, 
and 22 state colleges and ,universities, I 
found that 57 per cent of the business 
students graduated from high schools were 
gainfully employed; 76.4 per cent of the 
junior college graduates were employed; 
and 89.7 per cent of the state college gradu- 
ates were employed. This indicates that 
the students of the post-high schools are in 
greatest demand: 

One of the major interests and objectives 
for which the investigation was conducted 
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was to obtain, on a national basis, the 
extent to which vocational business syb. 
jects are being upgraded. From the replies 
of school instructors, administrators, and 
authorities in the field of business education, 
the consensus is that vocational busines 
training is primarily a function of the 
post-high school. Reports from junior 
colleges that vocational business subjects 
were being upgraded exceeded similar 
reports from high schools by at least 30 
per cent. Approximately 50 per cent of the 
instructors in the high schools that reported 
were of the opinion that upgrading will 
mean more generalization in high school 
curricula with termination and specializa- 
tion on an advanced level. 

From existing literature, although it is 
limited and not of national scope, it was 
found that specific upgrading has taken place 
and is being carried on at the present time. 
These primary endeavors and their im- 
plications for education are substantiated 
by the opinions of business educators in 
every state in the Union. What these 
pioneers have undertaken may be pro- 
jected as an initiation of more appropriate 
placement of business training, correlated 
business objectives, and definite service em- 
bodied in the curricula of high schools and 
post-high schools. In other words, the 
junior and senior high schools should offer 
general, basic background business courses 
with limited specialization; post-high schools 
should offer general and quasi-specialized 
vocational business courses according to 
community needs; the college and university 
upper divisions and graduate schools should 
offer training of a highly specialized and 
professional nature. 





BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 


A series of projects based on the records of 
(a) a college student, (b) a football team, (c) a 
householder, (d) a club, (e) a professional man, 
(f) a cafeteria, (g) a farmer, (h) a high school 
paper, (i) a high school treasurer, and (j) 4 
high school club. 


List price 48 cents, subject to school discount. 
WwW 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Tuovusanps of high schools 
throughout the United States are producing 
nimeographed publications, the number of 
hich has increased by leaps and bounds 
during the past few years. There are two 
principal reasons for this growing popularity. 
The first reason is economy of production. 
Many schools for whom the cost of a printed 
publication would be prohibitive are able to 
ford a duplicated newspaper, magazine, 
or yearbook. Important as this reason is, it 
is subordinate to the second reason; namely, 
the activity value derived by students who 
participate in the work. The training re- 
ceived in the successive steps of the du- 
plicating process is highly practical and 
beneficial When the paper is mimeo- 
graphed, student activity continues on a 
meaningful and purposeful level until the 
final assembly of the pages; when the paper 
is printed, student activity ceases as soon as 
the copy is sent to the printer. 

The quality of a mimeographed paper 
does not need to be commonplace. The 
rmarkable degree of perfection which is 
being achieved in many schools proves 
conclusively that the mimeographed peri- 
odical can be made attractive in appearance 
and in form. Such a periodical can be far 
more finished, distinguished, and workman- 
like than the uninitiated dream. Many 
editors and sponsors have only a vague 
idea of the possibilities open to them through 
intelligent planning, logical procedure, en- 
thusiastic co-operation, good equipment, 
and hard work. 

The mimeographed school periodical, 
however, is not without its limitations. A 
printed paper requires less time to prepare, 
and, finances permitting, it can be issued 
more frequently. Photographs cannot be 
mimeographed; they may, however, be 
printed by offset and used in the mimeo- 
graphed paper. Finally, mimeographed 
publications cannot be made as attractive 
a printed publications. But this factor 
need not be discouraging. Since really ex- 
cellent mimeographing is so rarely seen, a 
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Streamlining the Mimeographed School 
Publication 


by 


London A. Sanders 
Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


well-done mimeographed job often excites 
more attention and admiration than a good 
printed publication. 


The following factors must be taken into 
consideration in the production of a meritori- 
ous mimeographed publication: (1) type of 
publication; (2) format; (3) staff; (4) equip- 
ment; and (5) the planning and carrying 
out of the project. These factors shall be 
discussed in the order given. 


TYPE OF PUBLICATION. A definite type of 
publication, either a magazine or a news- 
paper, must be selected if an unidentifiable 
hybrid is to be avoided. Because a newspaper 
is not a newspaper unless it is published 
frequently, at least weekly, and because, in 
most cases, an attractive duplicated publi- 
cation lends itself more readily to monthly 
release, the magazine form is recommended 
for most schools. A few of the best mimeo- 
graphed magazines appear only two or 
three times a year. Furthermore, a maga- 
zine may properly carry a section giving a 
review of school news. The choice of a 
newspaper or a magazine should not affect 
in any way the production of the yearbook, 
which is a distinct type of publication in 
itself. The same teacher should not be 
expected to sponsor both a newspaper or a 
magazine and a yearbook. One publication 
is enough. 


FORMAT. The next item for considera- 
tion is the format to be used. Paper, 
814” x 11”, is desirable, although the use of 
this size paper is by no means arbitrary. 
Some schools prefer to use paper 17” x 11’, 
folded to make 814” x 11” pages. There are 
two principal disadvantages in using folded 
paper: First, after two of the pages on a 
folded sheet are mimeographed, the fold 
must be reversed before proceeding; and 
second, if a page is ruined so that it must be 
discarded, there is more waste. The use of 
814" x 11” paper, folded to make 514” x 8144” 
pages, makes a convenient size magazine, 
but it unfortunately necessitates cutting the 
stencil in half for stenciling, unless a long 
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carriage typewriter is available. It is best 
for those schools without experience to 
avoid the folded form of publication at first. 

Two columns of typewritten material, 38 
elite spaces each, may be put on paper 814 
inches wide. Three narrower columns make 
an increased variety of arrangement possible. 
A newspaper does not require a cover page; a 
magazine does. Since it is extravagant not 
to use both sides of each sheet, a heavy 
paper, at least 24-pound substance, should 
be selected. Slip-sheets should be used to 
avoid offset. No general rule can be given 
regarding the number of pages to include in 
such publications, for local conditions vary. 


staFF. Special care must be exercised by 
the sponsor to see that his staff is adequate 
and competent. I believe that staff members 
should be appointed by the sponsor, and 
that their tenure should be conditional 
upon effort and co-operativeness. The staff 
editor should be a senior whenever possible. 
Efficient, loyal service is encouraged by 
promoting in succeeding semesters those 
students who do especially good work. 


EQUIPMENT. Other things being equal, the 
better the equipment, the better the results. 
A good workman deserves good tools. A 
publication may be undertaken with the 
minimum amount of equipment, to which 
additions may be made as advertising 
revenues and school board appropriations 
permit. Equipment may be classified under 
four heads; namely, typewriters, stencil 
duplicator, mimeoscope and auxiliary tools, 
and Photo-Scope. The following is a dis- 
cussion of each of these classifications of 
equipment: 

Typewriters. Excellent results in stencil 
cutting may be obtained by the use of any 
good standard typewriter; for greater con- 
densation, a typewriter equipped with 
elite type is preferable. Pages of special 
emphasis and headings on other pages may 
be set up in pica type. If a new typewriter 
is to be purchased for the use of the school 
paper, consideration should be given to the 
Underwood typewriter, which incorporates 
an automatic justification device. Special 
justifications attachments are on the market 
for all standard typewriters. It is possible to 
provide for a variety of type faces at little 
or no additional cost when the machines 
for instructional use are purchased. 

If finances permit, and if it is desired to 
make the paper an especially outstanding 
one, the Vari-Typer, a special electric com- 
posing machine, may be used. Interchange- 
able type is a feature of the Vari-Typer that 
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makes it valuable for stencil composition, 
Other helpful features are the automatir 
impression control (which is electrically 
governed to provide a light, a medium, or, 
heavy stroke), and variable horizontal 
spacing. One model Vari-Typer is available 
with an automatic justification device: 
other models come equipped with a halt. 
backspacer for justification purposes. With 
the hammer repeat key provided on li 
models, it is an easy task to emphasiz 
headings by making them bold face. The 
Vari-Typer has a three-bank keyboard; the 
key action is quite different from that of the 
usual office machine. 

The electric typewriter of the Interns. 
tional Business Machines Company is like. 
wise excellent for cutting stencils. This ma. 
chine has a standard keyboard and ap 
automatic impression control, but it lacks 
the interchangeable type feature of the 
Vari-Typer. 

Stencil Duplicator. A good stencil duplica. 
tor, while it is an essential piece of equip. 
ment, fortunately need not be the most ex. 
pensive on the market. A_hand-crank 
machine, for instance, will produce work 
that is just as good as that done ona 
power-driven model. It is wise to select 
machine with front paper stops, automatic 
inking, a counting device, an automatic 
roller release, and an automatic slip-sheeter. 
If, however, the slip-sheeter is found to be 
too expensive, inter-leafing may be done by 
hand, using an additional operator for this 
purpose. 

Mimeoscope and Auriliary Tools. The 
mimeoscope is an illuminated drawing 
board to be used for drawing or lettering 
on the stencil. It is almost indispensable. 
Two or three screen plates, a number of 
lettering guides, and styli are auxiliary tools 
for mimeoscope work that‘ should be pro- 
vided. The use of a variety of styles and 
sizes of lettering guides provides a real op- 
portunity to make the periodical different. 

Photo-Scope. The Photo-Scope is a help 
in producing art work of a superior, atten- 
tion-arresting quality. This equipment 
enables the operator to make his own photo 
chemical stencil insets, using as originals 
any good copy printed on only one side of 
the paper. A wealth of material to use as 
master copy is available from local mer 
chants who subscribe to national advertis 
ing agencies. The material in the cartoon 
books sold by duplicator manufacturers also 
reproduces quite acceptably. 

THE PLANNING AND CARRYING OUT OF THE 
prosect. No issue of a publication can be 
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etter than its plan. The quality of each 
gue depends largely upon a consideration 
i the factors involved in the entire process 
df planning and completing the publication. 
These factors shall be discussed under the 
jollowing headings: sources of material; 
planning the advertisements; preparation of 
the dummy; stenciling; mimeographing; 
and assembling the pages. 

Sources of Material. Half the battle for 
any issue is won when sufficient, interesting, 
appropriate, and worthwhile copy has been 
obtained. Editorials, news items, sports 
write-ups, and material for regular features 
will be written, for the most part, by mem- 
bers of the staff. Feature articles, stories, 
essays, poems, and cartoons should be 
glicited from the student body. English 
teachers should be encouraged to submit 
student material of special merit. Full 
edit and publicity for contributions en- 
courage journalistic efforts. 

Vivid, clear-cut, pertinent illustrations, 
attistically placed on the page, break the 
monotony of the typed material. They 
give the paper a more professional, bal- 
anced, and pleasing appearance. Finding 
pictures for tracing is quite easy. A number 
of duplicator manufacturers sell cartoon 
books for such purposes. To supplement 
these cartoons, a file of suitable line draw- 
ings may be clipped from newspapers and 
magazines. Original drawings from students 
always add interest. 

Planning the Advertisements. Advertise- 
ments, if they are properly handled, are art 
work. They add tremendously to the 
finished appearance of the publication. 
There should be a variety of simple line 
borders around the advertisements, with 
sufficiently wide margins to avoid crowding. 
Complimentary advertisements should be 
recast into real sales messages. Lettering 
should be done carefully and artistically 
with lettering guides and a_ typewriter. 
Small appropriate pictures should be used 
often, and, in general, the advertisements 
should be grouped at the bottom and to 
the right of the page. 

Preparation of the Dummy. The first 
copy is typed on dummy sheets and is 
called the dummy copy. The dummy copy 
is the blueprint for the issue. The dummy 
pages should be the same size as the publi- 
cation pages. Lines should be drawn to 
indicate all outside margins, and the column 
widths should be blocked in. A supply of 
dummy sheets to last throughout the year 
should be mimeographed at the beginning 
of the first semester. 
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Editing the copy to be used is the first 
step in the preparation of the dummy. 
All copy should be carefully read and re- 
vised, when necessary, by a competent 
member of the staff. 

A neat and artistic heading should be 
devised by the art editor for the first page 
of each lead article and section of the paper. 
In addition, small, appropriate illustrations 
should be drawn, or selected from other 
sources, and used within the articles. The 
necessary spaces for heading, illustrations, 
and advertisements should be blocked in 
with pencil on the dummy sheets. The 
advertising manager’s promptness in solicit- 
ing advertisements and in having advertising 
copy ready at this stage facilitates the work. 

When the blocking-in process is com- 
pleted, the typist should type the copy in 
the space remaining. Each line short of the 


‘chosen column width is “x’d” out to the 


margin of the column to indicate the num- 
ber of extra spaces necessary between words 
in the stencil copy of each line to justify 
(make even) the right margin. 

Stenciling. The dummy page copy is the 
basis for preparing the stencil. This work 
should be assigned to a typist who has a 
firm, even stroke. Cutting the stencil 
requires care and patience. When correc- 
tions are necessary, turn the stencil up and 
insert a pencil between the blue stencil 
paper and the cushion sheet before applying 
correction fluid. Just enough of the fluid 
should be used to cover the letters thor- 
oughly. Good corrections cannot be de- 
tected on the finished copies. The importance 
of keeping the type thoroughly clean during 
the stenciling process cannot be over- 
emphasized. A stiff wire brush is excellent 
for this purpose. A good job of stencil 
cutting cannot be done in a cold room. 

The mimeoscope work is usually done 
after the typed matter is stenciled, although 
this sequence is sometimes reversed. When 
doing mimeoscope work, a silk sheet, or a 
tissue sheet, should be placed next to the 
blue stencil paper; just below the tissue 
sheet, a flexible writing plate should be 
placed; and, finally, the copy to be traced 
should be placed directly beneath the writ- 
ing plate. Shading is accomplished by 
placing the shading screen next to the blue 
stencil paper and rubbing the stencil from 
above with a shading stylus until the de- 
sign comes through. 

Mimeographing. Since most of the pre- 
cautions to be observed and the points of 
good technique to be followed in the actual 

(Concluded om page 231) 
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Criteria to be Used in the Selection of 
Teaching Materials 


by 


Don T. Deal 


Head of Commercial Department 
Trenton Senior High School 
Trenton, New Jersey 


WaeEn has an instructor done an 
efficient job of teaching? 

No matter how active the teacher has 
been, how much planning he has done, how 
intelligently he has discussed a topic, the 
teaching result depends entirely upon what 
the pupils have learned. No more true 
statement was ever made than, “Something 
is taught only when something is learned,” 
and something is taught by the teacher 
only to the extent that it is learned by the 
pupils. The teacher can, therefore, con- 
centrate all his problems of teaching into 
one—helping the pupils to learn. 

When the teacher realizes that it is the 
pupils who do the learning, the first question 
that arises is, ““When is the pupil learning?” 
The pupil is learning only when he is 
thinking. When he no longer must think 
on a question or problem in order to get 
the correct answer, he has finished learning. 

Therefore, the teacher’s problem is to 
get his pupils to think. How can he get 
them to think? The most effective means 
is to arouse an inner urge—make them 
desire to know the answers, and not to do 
their thinking merely because they are re- 
quired to do so. To do this, the teacher 
must adopt the method that he thinks is 
best fitted to the pupils’ ability and to the 
topic about which he wants them to think. 

What materials should he select in order 
to get the pupils to think—to learn? Most 
teachers and schools provide textbooks, but 
textbooks are not the only nor the best, 
materials to use. Many pupils have been 
taught successfully without textbooks. The 
farmer teaches his son how to milk a cow, 
and he has no textbook from which to 
make the assignment. But, he does use 
definite, necessary materials—he has a 
milk bucket, a milk stool, and a cow. He 
might assign lessons from a book and deliver 
a series of lectures containing all the prin- 
ciples of milking cows, but the pupil would 
still not have learned how to do the job. 
A pupil should prepare for learning to 
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swim before he goes into the water by 
knowing how to proceed after he gets in, 
But, he can’t be made into a swimmer 
without some material in the form of a 
pool of water. 

You cannot teach a pupil how to use the 
telephone by just talking about it, nor can 
you teach him how to meet and how to deal 
with the public by merely telling him how 
it should be done. A pupil is not going to doa 
satisfactory job of filing merely because he 
has been taught the principles of indexing 
and filing and has passed a test on the 
subject with a score of 175 out of a possible 
177. My intention here is not to discount 
the importance of understanding the prin- 
ciples of indexing and filing. But, it is the 
application of those principles that counts. 
The application can only be learned ef- 
ficiently if filing equipment is used as 
practice material by the pupil. 

The reason for using materials is not “to 
reduce the pupils’ work,” nor to “make it 
easier” for them, but it is to help them to 
learn more as a result of their effort. Many 
pupils actually employ more effort as the 
result of the use of appropriate materials 
because those materials make the subject 
more meaningful, and they provide some- 
thing interesting to think about. 

In selecting appropriate teaching ma- 
terial to use in any course, a few guiding 
principles should be followed to produce 
the most efficient learning situations. The 
following principles may be applied: 

1. The material should be selected for 
the sole purpose of aiding in the achieve- 
ment of the aims and objectives of the 
course. Do not adjust the course to the 
materials, The textbook is probably the 
most universally used of all teaching ma- 
terials. The best procedure to follow in 
selecting a textbook is first to draw up the 
objectives and content of the course, and 
second, to select the textbook that best fits 
the course of study—not to select a text- 
book and make the course of study fit into 
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it The textbook is a tool, it provides ma- 
terial to be used in teaching the course. A 

nter first decides what he is going to 
wild, then he selects the tools necessary 
to do his work. It is just as absurd to 
lect a textbook and build a course around 
it as it is for the carpenter to start out with 
his hammer, nails, and boards and decide, 
‘Now I must build something that doesn’t 
require fitting any boards together, be- 
cause I didn’t bring along my saw.” 

2. The material should be presented so 
that it encourages or inspires pupil activity 
and not in such a way that it will be looked 
upon by the pupil as merely entertainment. 
Pictures used as illustrations, especially 
motion pictures, are often looked upon by 
pupils as vacation from school work. A 
diversion is entirely justified if the in- 
structor makes proper use of it. The picture 
should be shown after the principles or the 
topics to which it applies have been studied, 
and it should then be discussed fully to 
make sure that the pupils learned from the 
picture the lesson that was intended. Many 
pupils will have missed certain points in 
the illustration, and by showing it again, 
they will observe these points because 
they know what to look for the second time. 

Trips are among the most valuable of 
teaching materials, but they are often 
thought of as “larks,” unless the pupils 
have been correctly prepared for them. Be- 
fore the trip the pupils should be instructed 
what to notice, and after the trip there 
should be a thorough discussion of those 
points. 

The trip bridges the gap between theory 
and practice. After the theory has been dis- 
cussed in class, there is no better way to 
get the pupils to “believe” what they have 
been learning than to see how things 
actually work. A trip to the post office is 
the best way to get stenographic pupils to 
understand the necessity of correctly ad- 
dressing, stamping, and mailing letters. A 
telephone exchange is an excellent place to 
show pupils what happens when they do 
not use the telephone properly. Commercial 
law classes should visit a court in session; 
marketing classes should make a trip to a 
wholesale house or other marketing places; 
advertising classes should visit an advertis- 
ing firm or the advertising department of a 
department store in order to provide teach- 
ing material, the effectiveness of which 
cannot be surpassed by any other means. 
A trip for an advanced bookkeeping class to 
the cost department of a manufacturing 
or to the bookkeeping department of a 
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department store, and trips of office practice 
classes to the general office of any large 
firm, are invaluable if they are spel 
utilized. 

8. Every item of material used should be 
accompanied by a discussion of it. To 
display a series of financial statements of 
real corporations does not result in learning. 
The similarities and contrasts, the variety 
of terminology, the type of forms used, and 
even the variety of headings for statements 
with identical purposes will be points that 
can be comprehended only by discussions. 

The use of magazines and newspapers as 
sources of illustrations of business and busi- 
ness life as it exists today provides pupils 
with excellent material which can be used 
to understand human relationships, or the 
basis of our method of living together. 
Oral reports on such reading serve as a 
basis for class discussions that bring out the 
pupils’ understanding of human relation- 
ships, not only as they are, but also as 
the pupils think they should be. Discussions, 
skillfully guided by a capable instructor 
who is interested in building sound character 
in his pupils, can develop pupils’ character 
and can aid in the formation of a whole- 
some philosophy of life. 

4. Materials should be modern and they 
should be discarded and replaced as fre- 
quently as is necessary to keep them in 
conformity with changing times and condi- 
tions. The appropriateness of teaching ma- 
terial is not perpetual. As changes take 
place in the business world illustrations 
drawn from the business world must be 
changed. There is that perfectly good, 
real, honest-to-goodness three-party draft 
which you obtained some years ago as 
excellent teaching material for use in the 
bookkeeping class. Do not refrain from 
discarding it, even though a great deal of 
manipulation was required to get it, when 
you discover that no one uses such paper 
any more. 

Some material, as a whole, may remain 
modern while some incidental part of it 
may become so out of date that its antiquity 
detracts from the effectiveness of the main 
material. I recall taking a group of pupils 
to visit a large bank. The host planned a 
thorough educational visit and started off 
with a fifteen-minute motion picture of the 
Federal Reserve System in order to give 
the pupils an understanding of banking 
functions and relationships. The picture 
was appropriate, and served its purpose 
admirably but for one detail. The styles of 
clothing worn by the people in the picture 
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were so out of date that all the pupils were 
very much “delighted.” About the time 
their laughter at the styles would die down 
and their thoughts would return to the 
banking principles being illustrated, an- 
other scene would be shown in which the 
old styles would arouse their glee again. A 
great portion of the lesson taught in the 
picture was lost through the distraction 
caused by what seemed to be a minor 
deficiency. 


5. When it is possible, materials should be 
selected that require pupils to co-operate in 
working out problems. Today the well- 
rounded individual must be able to work 
and to get along with other people. Situa- 
tions should be provided in which pupils 
can plan together, work together, and play 
together. Pupils should be encouraged to 
participate in activities designed to de- 
velop attitudes and personality traits which 
make them socially acceptable. 


The assembling of materials is a project 
that provides an occasion for each pupil to 
exercise his own initiative and judgment. 
He must choose materials, he must under- 
stand the relation between them and the 
topic they illustrate, he must organize them 
into usuable form, and then he must report 
to the class in a manner that can be under- 
stood. Preparations of glass slides, film 
strips, charts, diagrams, maps, pictures, 
and blackboard illustrations can all be 
adapted to group projects to give pupils 
experience in assuming responsibility. The 
planning and carrying out of an educational 
trip provided many opportunities for pupils 
to work together and to develop responsi- 
bility by making arrangements for the trip. 
The teacher can make first contact with 
the place to be visited, and he can explain 
that the arrangements will be made by 
pupils, including transportation and other 
details. 

A valuable by-product of group projects 
is that the atmosphere of the classroom is 
replaced by one of mutual co-operation. 
The group project increases the acquaintance 
of the teacher and the pupils, as they see 
each other in a different light from that 
which prevails in the classroom. 


6. Materials must be accurate and true to 
the actual principles or conditions they aim 
to illustrate. There is a strong possibility 
that material prepared too hurriedly may 
be out of proportion to real situations. A 
balance sheet put on the blackboard for 
discussion purposes may have items out of 
proportion to each other. This may cause 
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pupils to form the idea that relationships be. 
tween accounts are inconsequential. This 
attitude is defeating the purpose the teacher 
should have in presenting the topic. The 
following problem, which appeared in 4 
commercial arithmetic textbook, is a perfect 
illustration of poor preparation of material: 
“A man has $4,000. He invested half of it 
in merchandise and the other half in fixtures, 
He made four turnovers during the year, 
or $8,000 in sales. Expenses were $3,600, 
How much was the profit?” Einstein 
could not solve that problem with the data 
given, yet the answer in the back of the 
book was $2,400. With no way to find 
the cost of the goods sold, the only way to 
get the “correct” answer was to assume 
that the same merchandise was sold four 
different times for what it cost, and then 
deduct the expenses from gross sales. Such 
material does untold damage. Not only do 
many pupils reason that this method of 
getting the answer must be correct because 
the author or the teacher should know 
what is right, but also those pupils who do 
reason independently may not question the 
spending of $3,600 in expenses to sell 
$8,000 worth of merchandise. 

7. Materials must not be depended upon 
to do the teaching. A capable teacher may 
easily do a better job of teaching without 
any materials at all than an_ inefficient 
teacher may do with a wealth of excellent 
material he does not know how to use. An 
efficient instructor plans the material in 
advance and does not keep just “‘one step 
ahead” of the class. This fact is so obvious 
that to mention it seems unnecessary. 
However, there are teachers who decide to 
“dig up” some relevent material when they 
come to the same place in the lesson at 
which they used that material last year, 
but they haven’t thought of the material 
since it was put away a year ago. 

Appropriate material can be extremely 
valuable if it is skillfully directed by the 
teacher, and not employed merely to keep 
the pupils busy while the teacher is left free 
to check papers. The teacher must be “on 
his toes” constantly to see to it that the 
pupils are learning by using the material. 

The question of selecting teaching ma- 
terial cannot be adequately answered in 4 
brief statement. I have made an attempt 
to mention a few, although not all, of the 
more important considerations that must 
guide the teacher in selecting and in using 
teaching material to help his pupils to 
learn. Every item of material used must be 

(Concluded on page 240) 
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BooxkeEeEpinc teachers should not 

become discouraged when students make 
erors; the best-trained accountant, with the 
fnest experience, makes one occasionally. 
Don’t mourn the situation; take advantage 
of the opportunity. “Man profits by his 
mistakes.” Guide your students in the 
pursuit of this fruitful and absorbing sub- 
ject. 
An infant burns his finger; he learns not 
to put his fingers on a hot stove. A student 
makes an error; through its detection and 
correction, he learns how not to make an 
atry. As by-products, the student may 
realize the value of accuracy, the extrava- 
gance of thoughtless haste, the importance 
of checking, rechecking, and double- 
checking. 

The teacher should use his checking key 
sparingly. He should indicate where the 
eror might be and give the student the 
approximate amount of the error, but only 
after the student has made an effort to 
uecover the error himself. Don’t make a 
“crutch” of the key. The accountant in 
business has no key to guide and assist 
him. A spirit of independence and self- 
confidence will not be acquired by a student 
—? a teacher’s unintelligent use of the 
cey. 

The faster, more efficient student should 
be permitted to audit the work of the slower 
student, not referring to his own set or 
problem as a key, but using only the 
actual figures in the work being checked. 
This will prove invaluable training for the 
brighter student. 

Errors are easier to uncover if you know 
the various types of errors made and can 
recognize these types by the result. 

Bookkeeping is a system of checks and 
balances, devised to avoid errors or to 
facilitate their detection after they have 

n made. You can avoid many errors by 
thoroughly analyzing each transaction be- 
ore recording it. 

One check provided in bookkeeping is 
the Trial Balance, but it is no absolute 
proof. However, this test of the numerical 
accuracy of the work is sufficient for the 
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That Elusive Error : 


by 


Clarence M. Conkling 
Brighton High School 
Brighton, Colorado 


bookkeeper to assume that his work is cor- 
rect. In compiling a Trial Balance we may 
discover inaccuracies in our work. [ shall 
discuss types of errors in connection with 
the Trial Balance. I shall also discuss 
methods to apply in detecting errors made 
in adding, footing, and balancing a column 
of figures in the ledger or in the columnar 
journal. Such errors fall into two groups: 
(1) errors which do not throw the Trial 
-Balance out of balance; and (2) errors 
which throw the Trial Balance out of 
balance. 

In Group 1 we find the following errors: 

1. Errors in principle, such as posting the correct 

amount to the wrong account. 

Example: Posting $10 to Sales rather than to 
Returned Sales and Allowances de- 
creases the balance of both accounts 
$10. Your books will balance, but 
these two account balances and the 
Trial Balance totals will be $10 less 
than the amount in the key. 

2. Failure to post an entire entry, both debit and 

credit. 

$. An incorrect amount posted to both debit and 

credit. 

No rule governs the detection of errors in 
Group 1. Such mistakes are often dis- 
covered when checking the books for errors 
of other types. Occasionally, when one error 
is found, another error will be detected. 
The only way to uncover errors in Group 1 
is to check individual items. 

Group 2, errors which throw the Trial 
Balance out of balance, include the following: 
. Errors in extension (addition and subtraction). 

. Errors of omission, such as (a) failure to post a 
debit, or (b) failure to post a credit 

. Errors in posting, such as (a) a debit posted as a 
credit, or (b) a credit posted as a debit. 

. Transpositions. 

. Transplacements (slides). 

. A debit posted as a different sum from the corres- 
ponding credit in the same entry. 


Qn “KB oe 


A definite rule or formula can be used to 
detect each type of error in Group 2, except 
in No. 6, which can be uncovered only by 
checking each item. 

The important rule in detecting errors is 
“Hunt a simple error first.” Many people 
insist on performing an easy task in a diffi- 
cult, complicated manner. How many 
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times when your car refused to function did 
you climb out, fume over the battery, 
fiddle with the ignition, or work with the 
carburetor, only to find that you were out 
of gas? Look for a simple error first. 


How are you going to recognize these 
types of errors? What are you going to 
look for? The following is a discussion of 
some of the most common errors: 


ERRORS IN EXTENSION. Errors in extension 
occur continually. If you habitually add 
from the top downward, check your work 
by adding from the bottom upward; this 
method provides new combinations of 
numbers to add. A better method to prove 
addition is to cast out nines or elevens. 


ERRORS OF OMISSION. To detect errors of 
omission in the Trial Balance, the following 
methods might be used: (1) Subtract the 
smaller total from the larger total; (2) 
look for an entry equal to this difference. 


Example: Total debits........... $6,919.82 
Total credits.......... 6,900 .00 


Difference........... $ 19.82 
Look for an entry of $19.82 which 
has not been posted to the credit 
side. 

ERRORS IN POSTING. A debit, posted in- 
correctly as a credit, or a credit, posted in- 
correctly as a debit, will cause a discrepancy 
which will be double the amount posted. To 
detect such errors, (1) divide by two the 
difference between the Trial Balance totals; 
(2) look for an amount equal to this quotient, 
which has been posted incorrectly. 


Example: 
General Journal 


$21.00 
In posting this journal entry, Cash 
was posted incorrectly as a credit, 
with the following result: 


Trial Balance 








Debit Credit 

Sea $21.00 
ee 21.00 
a $42.00 


The difference between the totals 

is $42—0= $42; $42+2=$21. 
Look for an entry of $21 that has been posted 
incorrectly. In this particular instance, you 
would look in the journal to find the entry 
of $21 and check its posting. 


TRANSPOSITIONS AND 


gether; their formulae are similar. 


A single transportation occurs when two 
adjacent digits, correct in themselves, appear 
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TRANSPLACEMENTS. 
These two types of errors will be treated to- 


in reverse order, as when 23 is written as $9 
A double transposition occurs when typ 
digits, separated by a third digit, appear jp 
reverse order, as when 259 is written as 959, 

A transplacement is nicknamed a “slide” 
This error is the result of an amount tha 
has been slid, in either direction, into the 
wrong column. A single slide occurs whe 
the amount is slid one column, as when .5) 
is written as $5.00, or when $89.00 is written 
as $8.90. A double transplacement occur 
when the number is slid two columns ip 
either direction, as when .50 is written a 
$50.00, or when $89.00 is written as .89, 
Single and double transpositions and trans. 
placements are the most common errors of 
this type. Triple or quadruple transpoi- 
tions and transplacements are rare. 

If the difference between the total debits 
and the total credits is divisable by 99, 
the error may be a double transposition ora 
double transplacement. If the difference is 
divisible by 99, it is also divisible by 9; 
this is the rule for determining whether or 
not the difference is caused by a single 
transposition or transplacement. Of course, 
if the difference is divisible by 9 but not 
by 99, the error can be only a single trans- 
position or transplacement. 

The table on page 207 should prove help- 
ful in studying transpositions and _ trans- 
placements. In studying these errors, keep 
in mind that the examples given merely 
suggest an aid in visualizing the pattern or 
intervals which these errors invariably fol- 
low (in multiples of 9 and 99). Lines from 
the “formula” to other columns indicate 
the relationship of the “formula” to the 
“difference” and the error itself. 

All single slides do not occur in mul- 
tiples of 10, as illustrated in Table I, but 
the difference between the totals caused bya 
transplacement may be divided by 9, and 
the quotient thus found may be used in 
detecting the error. 


Example: Total debits............. $44.95 
Ta HOGS... 0 oe 8s 40.00 
Oe Le 8 4.95 

$4.95+9= .55 (quotient); the 


quotient ( .55) added to the 
difference ($4.95) equals $5.50 


The error, if it is a single transplacement, 
involves two amounts, .55 and $5.50. In 
this particular instance, look for the follow- 
ing errors: 
(a) a debit of .55 posted as $5.50, or 
(b) a credit of $5.50 posted as .50, or 
(c) either of these two errors of sma 
amounts which might be included ia 
a larger amount. 
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All double transplacements do not occur 
in multiples of 100, but the difference be- 
tween the totals caused by a double trans- 
placement may be divided by 99. This is 
not absolute proof that the error is a double 
jide since numbers divisible by 99 are 
iso divisible by 9 (used in finding single 
transportations and transplacements). The 
quotient found on dividing by 99 is used in 
detecting the error. 


Example: Total Debits........... $43,699.44 
Total Credits........... 48,656.87 
Difference............ $ 42.57 


$42.57+-99= .48 (quotient); the 
quotient ( .43) added to the differ- 
ence ($42.57) equals $43.00 


The error, if it is a double transplacement, in- 
volves two amounts, .43 and $43.00. In this 
particular instance, look for the following 
errors: 
(a) a debit of .43 posted as $43.00, or 
(b) a credit of $48.00 posted as .43, or 
(c) either of these two errors of small 
amounts which might be included in a 
larger amount. 


It has been taken for granted in discussing 
errors that only one error has been made. 
If numerous errors have been made, these 
methods will not expose them, although such 
methods will be a material assistance. One 
error discovered will many times indicate 
another. 


If the methods I have suggested fail to 
produce the error, what then? The quickest, 
most exhaustive method of running down 
the error or errors is to work “in reverse.” 
To understand this, list the steps in the 
bookkeeping cycle, such as: 

1. Made entry in book of original entry from transac- 

tion sheet. 

2. Posted entry from book of original entry to the 

ledger. 

$. Added up debit side and credit side in ledger. 

4. Balanced each ledger account. 


5. Carried (copied) each ledger account balance to 
the Trial Balance. 


6. Added up Trial Balance to find the totals. 


To check the work for errors, work “in 
reverse”; that is, check the last operation 
(Concluded on page 231) 


TABLE I 


Single Transpositions and Transplacements 









































lIf the difference the error may be a the error may be a 
between the transposition of two transplacement (in multiples 
| totals on the adjacent digits, one of which this is an of ten) of which this 
|Triel Balance is of which is example, or is an example Formula 
209 [1]1erger than the 232 posted 23 ~ (Oilposted .i0 sts. YN 
é other 4.30 =" 3.40 10 * 1.00 Lev=9 
9.00 etc. 8267.99 " 8276.99* | 3001.00 " 3010.00* (b) 
| 118 [2]iarger than the |. .15 posted 57 | [.O2]posted 20 Ptr. \ 
1.80 other 97.00 " 79.00 2.00 * 20 2x9218 
18.00 etc. 8267.50 ® 8265.70% 20.00 « 2.00 (b) 
| 27 | 3|1erger than the -69 posted +9 [03] posted aig «ae \ 
2.70 other 5.80 " -50 30 =«C 3.00 3x9=27 
| 27.00 etc. 8251.23 " 8521.23* | 2503.00 " 2530.00* (b) 
-36 etc. 4 larger -84 posted 48 04 posted 40 etc. 4x9=36 
-45 ete. 5 larger 6.72 posted 6.27% 100.05 posted 100.50* (b) 5x9—45 
54 ete. 6 larger +29 posted 93 20.06 posted 20.60% (b) | 6x9=54 
| -63 etc. 7 larger 3182.90 posted 3812.90* -07 posted -70 Tx9=63 
-72 etc. 8 larger -19 posted 91 -08 posted 80 8x9=72 











-81 etc. 9 larger (a) -09 


posted -90 -09 posted -90 9x9=81 











(a) Note that in this case the transposition and 


transplacement is identical. 


b) A careful study of single transplacements reveals that many of them are transpositions. 


* 


examine the larger sums also. 
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To some business edu- 
cators, the actual worth and 
the role of a state commercial 
association is highly debatable; 
its functions and purposes are 
claimed to be nebulous. In 
many circles the same thing is 
said about our other organiza- 
tions. I recall reading an arti- 
cle! voicing the opinion that 
there are too many commer- 
cial teacher associations; that 
these organizations duplicate 
one another, and that there is 
so much overlapping that the 
contribution of each organiza- 
tion is open to question. This article aroused 
considerable comment and, as a result, other 
articles have followed in quick order.” 

To one who follows closely the work of 
the various organizations, it may be granted 
that there is a certain amount of duplication, 
but the same comment can be made about 
any other group or order, such as educa- 
tional institutions, fraternities, and lodges. 
Just when or where duplication should cease 
is bound to start arguments because cer- 
tain groups are certainly receiving some 
benefits from these organizations or they 
would not exist. In the article I mentioned,* 
not much favorable comment was given on 
the state organization. The reason for this 
may be that not many state organizations 
are in existence, or that it was impossible to 
obtain much information about them. 

The work of an association cannot and 
should not be judged by what it does in one 
or two years. Its efforts should be appraised 
over a period of years; its work is a long-run 
affair. Then, too, rivalry may be a good 
thing for our commercial groups, for it cer- 

IP, O. Selby, 
emer ty Publishing Co.. December, 1939), 


*. G. Blackstone, “One for All—All for One,” 
lishing Co., February, 1940), p. 10; and McKee Fisk, 
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‘B. Frank wy 
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The Value of the State Commercial Association 


by 





“The Deluge of Business Teacher Associations,” 


The Journal of Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, Penna.: 
“There Should Be a 
Education (Wilkes- Barre, Penna.: Trethaway Publishing Co., February, 1940), p. 11. 


C. W. Kammerer 
Central High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


An article in which Mr. Kammerer expresses his views on the 
state commercial association, its reasons for existence, its 
organization, and the manner in which it functions. 


tainly does something to mini- 
mize fossilization. To anyone 
who has seen our Michigan 
organization in operation and 
has watched its growth during 
the four and one-half years of 
its existence, there is little 
doubt as to its value, its possi- 
bilities, and its potential worth 
to each member. 

There are times when we 
might raise questions about 
some of the regional organiz- 
tions, hundreds of miles away, 
who seek our funds, basing 
their pleas on our loyalty and 
our professional spirit. Kyker‘ had this 
point in mind several years ago when he 
wrote about the harmful duplication of as- 
sociations. There,may be a need for some 
force to unify sections, to define areas and, 
in general, to eliminate wasteful motions, 
methods, and the increasing number of 
publications. This entire discussion of too 
many organizations should be decided by 
asking the questions, “Are we getting our 
money’s worth?” or ““What specific function 
is this organization to perform that other 
organizations are not doing?” Another 
point of evaluation should be based on how 
much or how well these associations supple- 
ment or complement the work of one an- 
other. We have always conducted our state 
commercial association along lines that are 
not inimical to the best interests of any 
regional or national group. Later in this 
article, I shall try to show the place we oc- 
cupy in the scheme of education. 

From my contacts, gained on the colle- 
giate and the secondary school levels, I have 
gained the impression that the commercial 





The Jownal of Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, Penna: 
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The Journal of Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, Penna.: Trethaway Publishing 
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yachers, as a group, desire self-improve- 
ment. Subconsciously, they believe that 
their identification in this field is shown by 
their loyal tendencies to the profession. 
Dignity and power follow through the union 
of fellow teachers and we thus become a 
factor of prominence and influence. We 
attain a dignity that is enjoyed because it 
comes to our group and to our associates. 
We take pride in what they do or in what 
they are trying to do. Leadership, ideals, 
policies, interests, accomplishments, and 
even sacrifices are the by-products. We must 
be cognizant of the fact that we are working 
in an era of expanding professional vision 
ad enterprise. Membership in local, re- 
gonal, specialized, state, or national asso- 
cations measures the extent of the interest 
teachers have in their own advancement 
and in their own potentialities. There is a 
gowing desire on the part of teachers to 
make these professional contacts and to 
exchange ideas. 


Just as the pool becomes stagnant, so do 
we unless wve circulate. Community spirit 
and enterprise are present. Many teachers, 
because of geographical or financial limita- 
tions, cannot attend the meetings of the 
larger groups. As Nichols points out, “there 
are many teachers whose professional con- 
tacts are only with other teachers in nearby 
communities . . . and who find the give and 
take of the small, less formal conference 
their best help.’’* The local, state, and re- 
gional groups thus maintain an esprit de 
corps among us. 


A comparison of the dues paid in com- 
mercial teacher organizations with the dues 
paid in other professional and trade groups 
reveals the fact that these other groups have 
large initiation fees and heavy assessments 
of $15 to $90 annually. We, in commercial 
education, spend about $5.00 or $6.00 for 
organization dues. An inquiry or a question 
as to what other groups of professional 
people, such as doctors, dentists, and law- 
yers, pay to their organizations and the 
number of organizations which they are 
expected to join will serve to strengthen 
the point that commercial teachers do get 
off rather cheaply. 

In discussing this whole question of over- 
lapping and duplication, we might well 
examine other fields. Are there too many 
educational institutions? Are there too 
many fraternal orders, insurance companies, 
textbooks, magazines, kinds of soap, or 
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automobiles? It seems that we must satisf. 
our attitudes, our tastes, and our peculiari- 
ties. As I stated before, the entire crux of 
the question should be settled on not how 
many but how well the teacher groups are 
serving us. 

Much of what I have already discussed 
may seem far removed from my topic. I shall 
try to point out just how a state organiza- 
tion can and does function by endeavoring 
to explain many of the points I have dis- 
cussed previously. 

An examination of the strong and re- 
spected professional organizations reveals 
the fact that each one has a powerful state 
group. A certain educational group that 
has a strong state organization in practi- 
cally every state learned this lesson long 
ago. It might be well for us to examine the 
groups of doctors and lawyers to see how 
much progress and solidarity there is in 
their ranks as a result of state organizations, 
and to see how their ranks are held fast by 
yearly contacts within their own working 
sphere. They control their own fates and 
destinies. They make their own policies. 
They profit from the intimate contacts with 
one another and from a direct knowledge of 
their more immediate problems. 


Some individuals may be inclined to op- 
pose the idea of a separate state organization 
composed entirely of commercial teachers 
on the grounds that there is a general edu- 
cation group serving the state with a division 
set aside for commercial teachers. This is 
one of the reasons for our independent 
existence. In a general organization, we 
constitute just a part of it and no more. 
We have very little voice in the state asso- 
ciation’s policies; we have to endure poor to 
mediocre programs, and a general attitude 
prevails that savors of the perfunctory. 
Furthermore, it is not intended that the 
general state educational groups shall fulfill 
the specific purpose of each division. Its 
purpose is to render a legislative and a po- 
litical service. The divisions of this general 
educational group meet separately, at dif- 
ferent times and places during the year. 
Teachers in one part of the state are apt to 
care little about what goes on in another 
part. There is no cohesion of effort. Their 
influence is negligible and the general or- 
ganization pays little or no attention to any 
recommendations made by these numerous 
divisions. The general organization cares 
less about our courses of study and who 


‘'F. G. Nichols, “Too Many Associations?” The Journal of Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, Penna.: Trethaway Publishing 
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shall teach them. It does not care about 
accrediting and evaluating commercial work; 
about making state-wide or local surveys; 
about standardizing various courses; or 
about accrediting the work of the teacher- 
training schools. It is not interested in the 
transfer of commercial teachers from one 
state to another or from an academic job to 
commercial teaching; or in studying, eval- 
uating, and assisting in research problems. 
Nor does it try to co-ordinate the desirable 
and efficient work done by certain regional 
groups. ‘Tonne, in a plea for bigger and 
better associations for commercial teachers, 
brought out this fact forcibly in an editorial 
published a few years ago.’ 


We, in Michigan, through our state or- 
ganization (the Michigan Commercial Edu- 
cation Association), awakened to the fact 
that the needs mentioned in the previous 
paragraph were not being taken care of and 
that they probably would not be. We real- 
ized that our destiny was in our own hands, 
and that commercial teachers know more 
about administering their own particular 
field than does any other group. Adminis- 
trators have a right to expect us to lead our 
own way and to solve our own problems. 
They want us to know the latest and the 
best ideas in our field, and, in turn, to advise 
them. This is really doing something toward 
selling our product. Questions that arise in 
our field are settled by those in our own 
field and not by academicians. 


The Michigan Commercial Education 
Association grew out of a desire on the part 
of our teachers to meet these needs. About 
six years ago, the state superintendent held 
conferences with about fifteen or twenty 
leaders in commercial education from vari- 
ous parts of the state. He desired to make 
the entire state more conscious of our prob- 
lems and of our welfare. The conferences 
grew into a committee to select the time 
and the place for a meeting to consider the 
possibility of a state association. The state 
superintendent realized that problems in a 
special field could best be solved by those 
engaged in that field. The organization 
came into existence in May, 1936. Natur- 
ally, quite a few teachers were dubious at 
the start. Others waited—interested but 
willing to see what would be done before 
they joined. Our membership at the end of 
the first year was 178. In four years the 
membership reached 702. 

In addition to the points or reasons given 
previously as to why a state organization 


’H. A. Tonne, “Bigger and Better Associations for Commercial Teachers,” The Journal ef Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, 
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should exist and prosper, we felt that at al 
times classroom teachers should be assisted, 
They are on the firing line, teaching th 
subjects and handling the pupils; they knoy 
when a practical problem arises. We enlisted 
these teachers to aid us in improving they 
own status, to assist in the studies and pro. 
grams, to help improve the programs at the 
revised meetings of the general education 
group, to conduct regional meetings at which 
clinics or pertinent discussions could le 
held, and to acquaint the teachers with on 
another. 

Representation on our executive commit- 
tee is based on the divisional arrangement 
of the state. There are eight groups besides 
the elected officers. Dues are fixed at one 
dollar a year. We have one state-wide con- 
vention, which is usually held in March or 
April. The convention city is selected with 
a view toward reaching the greatest number 
in the areas with the largest populations 
and with an eye on convention facilities, 
Information is disseminated through a 
mimeographed news bulletin, for we feel 
that the bulletins of the larger organizations 
cover the general field of commercial educa- 
tion very well. 


Having passed through our formative 
years, we are now undctaking constructive 
work. We have five or six regional meetings 
a year. These are held in January and 
February. They are not only of value to 
the regions, but they also furnish leaders 
for our annual convention. The areas with 
small populations are made conscious of 
their problems. They are made to feel as if 
they are an integral part of commercial 
education. At these regional meetings we 
discuss the work accomplished by the active 
committees, and we also bring in selected 
speakers to discuss some topic or to lead 
panel discussions. These regional meetings 
are held on a Saturday morning at some 
focal point in the area. The attendance and 
the interest is usually very good. 


Our annual convention lasts for two days. 
The opening day is given over to a conference 
of commercial teachers and leaders from the 
various sections of the state. At this con- 
ference we have an opportunity to take 
inventory and to note what has been done. 
what must be continued in the way o 
committees or studies, and what should be 
done. 

Our idea is to accomplish something o 
immediate consequence and to have 3 

(Conoluded on page 239) 
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WS AND VIEWS 


Cross Math Puzzle 


by 


Ethel E. Beatty 
Jamesburg High School 


A teacher always welcomes a 
timesaver and an interest-pro- 
moter, and rightfully so. When 
he is teaching individuals, the 
teacher does not need an effici- 
ency expert to help him save time and ef- 
fort, but he does need a few ideas that are 
the result of a wandering and a vivid im- 
agination. The following puzzle is the result 
of a mathematically-inclined idea working 
on the problem of an efficient method of 
checking the answers to homework prob- 
lems: 

Have the answers to all problems recorded 
in the form of a cross-word puzzle. Number 
the problems 1A, 1B, 1C, 2A, 2B, 2C, 3A, 
8B, 3C. The fourth section of the cross 
math puzzle will be the totals of Columns A, 
B, and C, respectively. The final answer 
will be the total of 4A, 4B, and 4C. This 
method eliminates checking all problems; 
it gives additional practice in the fundamen- 
tals of adding; and it creates a feeling of 
accomplishment on the part of the students. 


The cross math puzzle idea may be used 
eflectively in mental calculation drills, as 
well as for homework problems. 


EXAMPLE 
Successive Discounts 


Find the net prices of the following: 


List Price Discounts 
1A $1000.00 20% — 5% 
1B 250.00 20% — 2% 
1C 80.00 25% — 3% 
2A 120.00 338%— 5% 
2B 145.00 20%— 5% 
ac 390.00 338%— 2% 
3A 65.00 30%— 2% 
8B 125.00 20% — 5% 
sC 8.50 20% — 10% 
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CROSS MATH FORM 


Jamesburg, New Jersey 














PE EES OEE POET 
DIGG fold wa ses dacs eck ee beee Pkees 
A B C 
1 $760 .00 $196.00 $ 58.20 
2 76.00 110.20 254.80 
3s | 44.59| 95.00] 6.12 =e 
+ $880.59 | $401.20 | $319.12 | $1600.91 











The total net price is the answer used for 
checking. All 100 per cent papers eliminate 
nine-tenths of the checking work. Even 
with incorrect answers, a great deal of time 
spent in checking is saved. 

Homework paper forms may be mimeo- 
graphed. The form may be placed at the 
top of the paper, and the space below may 
be used for the calculation so that the stu- 
dents may see the method used in grading 
the homework. 





CASH JOURNAL FOR STUDENT 
ACTIVITIES 


A special combined cash journal (7 34” x 1014”), 
designed to be used in keeping records of 
student activities in high school. The journal 
contains 80 pages with column headings 
printed on each left-hand page. Column head- 
ings are not printed on the right-hand pages. 


List price 80 cents, subject to the usual school 


discount. Copies sent for cash or billed on 
approval. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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In 1989 Clyde B. Edgeworth, su- 
pervisor of commercial education, 
Baltimore, Maryland, made a survey 
in Baltimore to get a cross section 
of public opinion in regard to con- 
sumer education. The statistical data were gathered from 
questionnaires returned by 214 teachers, administrators, 
and other persons interested in consumer education. The 
following comments represent a brief summary of the 
survey. These comments will be of value to teachers and 
administrators who are preparing courses of study in 
consumer education. 


INTRODUCTION. The leaders in commercial 
education were among the early educators 
who pointed out the need for consumer 
education. They also began the movement 
toward including it in the social-business 
subjects. 


Commercial educators started discussing 
consumer education about as soon as the 
instructors of the social science courses. 
It has never been their intention to infringe 
on the work of the social science teachers, 
but there has been this difference between 
the two groups: the social science group has 
advocated consumership, or wise buying, 
while the commercial educators have en- 
larged upon the consumership idea so that 
it not only includes consumption of goods, 
but it also includes the consumption of 
business services of all kinds. They have 
carried the idea far enough to include the 
wise handling of personal affairs of a busi- 
ness nature. 


If consumer education is to be taken up 
by commercial educators, the question 
naturally is: Where is it to be placed? There 
are a number of factors which enter into 
the Baltimore situation which would make 
consumer education appear to be a logical 
eleventh-grade subject tied up with business 
organization and management. 


The last curriculum revision in Baltimore 
took place in 1988. At that time, little pro- 
vision was made for consumer education in 
either the social sciences or in the commer- 
cial subjects. Business organization and 
management, however, was made an elev- 
enth-grade commercial subject in keeping 
with what was interpreted to be the modern 
thought in commercial education. A few 
teachers claimed that they did not have 
enough material for a two-semester course; 
other teachers claimed that they did not 
have time enough to present all the material 
they thought should be taught. Then, the 
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Survey of Opinion on Consumer Education 


Clyde B. Edgeworth 


Supervisor of Commercial Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 


subject of consumer educa. 
tion began to come to the 
front and during the past 
few years, the belief in the 
benefits of such education has gained ground 
rapidly. 

Dividing the subject matter and the r. 
sponsibilities among the departments js 
distinctly a problem for the school adminis. 
trator and the heads of the different de. 
partments. They, in turn, may work out 
the problem of eliminating duplication 
through a joint committee. Whatever plan 
is followed, there should be the greatest co- 
operation between the different depart- 
ments interested in consumer education. 


THE SURVEY. Since controversial topics 
are likely to arise in connection with a 
course in consumer education, it seems 
desirable to take public opinion into con- 
sideration. A number of leaders in education 
believe that one of the functions of the 
school is to form and to mold public opinion. 
There are other educators who believe that 
the schools should take into consideration 
public opinion on controversial topics. In 
keeping with this latter view, it was decided 
that a survey of community opinion on 
consumer education should be conducted, 
the purpose being to acquaint the course of 
study committees with community atti- 
tudes, and to assist such committees in 
arriving at a desirable choice of topics. The 
questionnaire covered fourteen broad topics 
in consumer education. Among the ques- 
tions based directly on the statements in the 
report were the following: 

“Do you believe that the school can teach 
individual care and discrimination in plan- 
ning and in operating the economic phases 
of life effectively enough to influence the 
future conduct of the pupil as a buyer of 
goods?” 


“Should we attempt to give instruction 
in the schools to offset foolish spending, 
general gullibility, thriftlessness, and gam- 
bling against odds?” 

“Should the pupil be taught the relative 
advantages of banks, insurance, credit 
unions, the postal savings system, govern- 
ment securities, and the various types of 
business investments as a means of utilizing 
his reserves?” 


“Should the consumer be taught that re 
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liable conclusions of science and experience 
about human needs show certain supposed 
needs to be unnecessary and even harmful?” 

“Are there desirable consumption pat- 
tens which may be effectively used to 
influence conduct in buying?” 


“Should independence of judgment and 
discrimination in making consumption 
choices be fostered?” 

“Should it also be concerned with edu- 
cating the consumer to be a choice-maker?” 

“Should the consumer be taught the ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages of joining 
with other consumers for the co-operative 
purchase of goods?” 


“Should the buyer be taught his legal 
remedies in case of injury to health or purse, 
and should he be made familiar with the 
special protection given by state or Federal 
statutes and local ordinances?” 


SPECIFIC CoNCLUsIONS. Of the 214 individ- 
uals reporting, 81 per cent believed that the 
school can teach enough consumer education 
to influence the future conduct of the pupil 
asa buyer of goods. 


From 94 per cent to 100 per cent of the 
individuals think that the schools should 
give instruction to offset foolish spending, 
general gullibility, thriftlessness, and."gam- 
bling against odds. 


From 94.5 per cent to 98.7 per cent of all 
classes of individuals answering the ques- 
tionnaire believed the pupils should be 
taught that some of the prevailing systems 
of lending result in exorbitant rates of in- 
terest. 


From 94 per cent to 100 per cent of all 
classes surveyed believed the pupils should 
be taught that under some of the existing 
systems of installment buying, exorbitant 
prices are being paid. 

From 95 per cent to 100 per cent of those 
surveyed believe that pupils should be 
taught the relative advantages of the vari- 
ous types of savings and investments. 

A large percentage of all classes surveyed 
thought that consumer education should 
be concerned with educating the consumer 
to be a choice-maker. 


An even larger percentage thought that 
the prospective buyer should be taught 
what specific qualities to seek and what 
items to avoid in buying goods. 

A large percentage of all classes surveyed 
thought that the consumer program should 
give the buyer an understanding of market- 
ing agencies and their operation. 
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From 91 per cent to 100 per cent of those 
surveyed favored the teaching of how taxes 
eventually reach the consumer and how 
these taxes increase the prices he must pay. 


A large majority favored the teaching of 
the advantages and the disadvantages of 
buying a home or paying rent. 

According to an overwhelming majority, 
the consumer should be taught budgeting. 

From 85 per cent to 96.1 per cent of those 
surveyed favored the teaching of the aid 
that is available from nationally-known 
organizations, bureaus, and governmental 
agencies for consumer protection, in addition 
to teaching the reliability of these aids and 
how to obtain them. 


A large majority of the group believed 
that the pupil should be taught all the ways 
in which he may protect himself by insur- 
ance. 


From the facts obtained in the survey, 
the conclusion may be made that the public 
is more interested in social welfare than is 
thought, and that the school should teach 
those points which will further social well- 
being, including employer and employee 
relations, workmen’s compensation, social 
security, and rights’ under the wage and 
hour laws. 


The group surveyed was overwhelmingly 
in favor of the consumer being taught ways 
in which he may protect himself in his per- 
sonal dealings and contractual relations 
with others; that is, in the absence of busi- 
ness law as a subject for the group taking 
consumer education, the pupils should be 
taught legal protection. 


GENERAL concLusions. The following gen- 
eral conclusions may be made as a result of 
the survey: 


1. Attention should be called to the fact 
that in answer to many questions, the per- 
centages of negative and uncertain answers 
from skilled workers and the labor union 
group ran much higher than in other groups. 
In working with the statistics, this fact was 
especially conspicuous. 


2. Reaction to the study showed that 
the public is interested in and enthusiastic 
about consumer education. 


8. The questions covered a wide range of 
phases of consumer education and the indi- 
viduals who answered unhesitatingly ex- 
pressed opinions in regard to the questions 
for which they were enthusiastic, those for 
which they were in favor, those for which 

(Concluded on pags 231) 
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I believe that some of 
our departmental subjects 
should be sold to the high 
school student instead of 
forcing him to pursue a 
course without some knowledge of the sub- 
ject content. In other words, the student 
should have a clear conception of the work- 
ings of a department, and one of the best 
ways to do this is through an assembly 
program. The knowledge gained by the 
student through an assembly presentation 
of subject material should enable him to 
converse more intelligently with the coun- 
cilor or with the guidance committee in 
regard to his vocational interest in a pro- 
posed curriculum for college entrance or for 
gaining a livelihood after high school grad- 
uation. 

An assembly program pertaining to com- 
mercial subjects could be presented best by 
selecting some prominent businessman from 
the community and having him talk on a 
subject, such as “What I Expect of a Secre- 
tary,” “The Ideas of an Accountant in 
Business,” “How to Apply for a Job,” or 
“What an Employer Expects of a Begin- 
ning Worker in Business.” Usually, experts 
are eager to give advice for the advertising 
it offers. Frequently, bank presidents or 
managers make interesting speakers on 
these topics because they interview hun- 
dreds of applicants. Other interesting 
speakers may be obtained from the state or 
the Federal employment agency, from in- 
surance companies, or from large mercantile 
businesses. Bureaus of business are some- 
times willing to send out competent speakers 
who are able to discuss all phases of various 
business subjects pertaining to certain fields 
of commercial education. 

Demonstrations may be given on assem- 
bly programs by the commercial students 
themselves, and exchange programs can be 
arranged with near-by schools. For exam- 
ple, the following program could be used to 
demonstrate shorthand: 

Chairman: ‘““We want to introduce to you 
today the mystery of shorthand. Shorthand 
is something which looks like Greek to most 
of us and if I show you a page of shorthand 
written on the blackboard, you people who 
do not understand the subject will wonder 
how anyone can possibly make any sense 
out of it. (A chart or a blackboard showing 
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School Assemblies and the Commercial Department 


Arthur C. Barringer 
Mark Keppel High School 
Alhambra, California 


by 


a page of shorthand could 
be used to good effect.) 
However, shorthand ig 
simple subject, and today 
we want to show you what 
can be done when it has been mastered. 

“But first, we want to tell you something 
of how the subject works. Shorthand js 
exactly what the name implies—it is ‘short- 
hand’ for longhand. For instance, in long 
hand you make a capital K like this: (Writes 
a longhand K on the blackboard.) In short 
hand, we don’t write the entire K as you do; 
we only write this portion of it: (Shows how 
the shorthand K is taken from the top of the 
second part of the longhand K.) In long. 
hand, you write a. small a in this fashion: 
(Writes a longhand a on the blackboard.) 
In shorthand, we only write the loop like 
this: (Shows how the loop is taken directly 
from the loop of the longhand a.) Again, in 
longhand you write a small ¢ in this fashion, 
but in shorthand we only take the short 
line of the t, cmitting the rest of the letter. 
So we have K, a, and ¢t. Now, in shorthand 
we write everything just as it sounds, so if 
we are going to write the word cat, we spell 
it k-a-t. Since we don’t have a shorthand 
character for -the hard ¢ because it has the 
same sound as k, we write the word cat 
k-a-t.”” (Writes the word in shorthand. 

The chairman can continue by explaining 
that the system has a great many abbrevia- 
tions and particular methods of writing 
long words and unusual words of various 
kinds, and that the purpose of shorthand is 
simply to shorten longhand so that it can be 
quickly written. 

Chairman: ““To give you an idea of how 
shorthand works, we will now conduct a 
dictation demonstration to show you what 
can actually be done by a student who has 
mastered the shorthand system.” 

The first demonstration should be on 
some practiced material which is taken from 
the book that is used in class. It should be 
explained to the audience that the dictation 
begins at 60 words a minute, or about one 
word a second, and that the ordinary rate 
for writing longhand is about 15 words a 
minute, with a maximum of about 25 words 
a minute. It should also be explained that 
the beginning speed in shorthand is 60 
words a minute, but that shorthand is not 
(Concluded on page 240) 
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The eighteenth annual 
meeting of the Southern 
Business Education As- 
sociation was held in 
Nashville, Tennessee, on 
November 28, 29, and 80. 
Every meeting was well 
attended and, according 
to reports, it was neces- 
sary to turn away many 
people at most of the 
sessions, the fellowship 
dinner, and the Friday 
luncheon. D. D. Lessen- 
berry of the University 

of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
ao burgh, Pennsylvania, and 
Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes of the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, were the 
speakers at the fellowship dinner. Dr. 
Joseph Roemer of George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, was the speaker at the 
banquet on Friday evening. An added 
feature of the convention was a fifteen- 
minute radio program broadcast over Sta- 
tion WSM in Nashville. 

J. D. Fenn of George Peabody College 
was general chairman of the local convention 
committee. Mr. Fenn and his many as- 
sistants are to be congratulated on an 
excellent meeting. 

The officers elected to serve during 1940-41 
are as follows: president, R. R. Richards, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky; first vice president, 
Mrs. Marguerite D. Fowler, Atherton High 
School, Louisville, Kentucky; second vice 
president, Dr. H. M. Norton, Louisiana 


Southern Business Education Association 


State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; 
treasurer, J. Howard Cochran, Hume-Fogg 
Technical and Vocational High School, 
Nashville, Tennessee; secretary, Kermit 
Farris, Leon High School, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

College and University Section: chairman, 
J. D. Fenn, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; vice chairman, Dr. McKee 
Fisk, Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina; secretary, Odessa Rushing, Mississippi 
State College, State College, Mississippi. 

Public School Section: chairman, Frances 
Humphrey, Greensboro High School, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina; vice chairman, Mary 
Sweeney, Knoxville High School, Knoxville, 
Tennessee; secretary to be appointed. 

Private Business School Section: chairman, 
M. O. Kirkpatrick, Cecil’s Business College, 
Asheville, North Carolina; vice chairman, 
Mrs. J. H. McCartney, Anniston Business 
College, Anniston, Alabama; secretary, Mrs. 
Grace Bell, Edmondson School of Business, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

The state representatives elected to take 
the places of those whose terms have expired 
are: L. C. Harwell, Robert E. Lee High 
School, Jacksonville, Florida; Elizabeth 
O’Dell, University of South Carolina, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina; Mary B. Hill, East 
Nashville High School, Nashville, Tennes- 
see; Charles L. Saeger, George Washington 
High School, Danville, Virginia; and George 
Gleason, High School, Saint Albans, West 
Virginia. 

Next year’s convention will be held in 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 








Approximately 300 commercial teachers 
attended the convention of the New England 
High School Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion which met in Boston, Massachusetts, 
on Saturday, November 23. 

The following teachers were honored by 
being awarded certificates of life membership 
as a testimonial of appreciation on the 
occasion of their retirement from active 
school teaching: Raymond G. Laird, E. E. 
Gaylord, Frank E. Lakey, and Kelsey C. 
Atticks. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve during 1940-41: president, Mary 
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New England Teachers Meet 


Stuart, Brighton High School, Boston, 
Massachusetts; first vice president, Bruce 
F. Jeffery, principal of Brown Junior High 
School, Fitchburg, Massachusetts; second 
vice president, Paul L. Salsgiver, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. The 
following officers were re-elected: secretary, 
William O. Holden, High School, Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island; treasurer, W. Ray Burke, 
Senior High School, Arlington, Massa- 
chusetts; assistant treasurer, Edgar Lakey, 
Rogers High School, Newport, Rhode Island. 
Elmer C. Wilbur, the retiring president, 
was made a member of the executive_board. 
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A New Book That Deud 
Au Casy-to- Understand 


The eighteenth edition presents a new easy-to-understay 
volves (a) a simple, nonmerchandising approach, (b) aco 





and (d) an emphasis upon personal and social bookkeepin 
of bookkeeping for vocational use. 
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mtury Bookkeeping & Accounting 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION ° CARLSON, PRICKETT, FORKNER 


Many unusual features are introduced in the eighteenth edition that make the 
book easy to teach and easy to understand. For example, in the first cycle the 
records of a nonmerchandising type of business are used to avoid the adjustments 
that would be necessary at the end of the first fiscal period because of inventories. 
A thorough mastery of the fundamentals of bookkeeping and record keeping is 
assured because the student covers the bookkeeping cycle five times in the first 
eighteen chapters. In other words, the spiral gradually expands (a) by the gradual 
introduction of new subject matter, and (b) by the variety of the applications and 
the difficulty of the applications. 


The authors have given special attention to the presentation of topics that are 
vitally important but that are sometimes difficult to understand. For example, 
adjusting and closing entries are presented step by step in a very clear manner 
such as a teacher would use to demonstrate the procedure at the blackboard. 
Columnar records and special journals are introduced simply and clearly early 
in the course so that they may be used as laborsaving devices. 


When the student completes his study of the eighteenth edition, he is able to keep 
records for himself, his family, a social organization, or a business. He is able to 
keep a variety of records because personal and social applications of bookkeeping 
are taught along with practical business applications of bookkeeping. 
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Eyster is President of National 


At the forty-third annual con- 
vention of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers Federation, held in 
Chicago during the Christmas holi- 
days, the name of the organiza- 
tion was changed to the National 
Business Teachers Association. 
The convention was held in the 
Hotel Sherman on December 26, 
27, and 28. Elvin S. Eyster, 
director of business education, 
Fort Wayne Public Schools, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, was elected the 
new president. Next year, the 
convention will meet again in 
Chicago. 

Through an amendment to the 
constitution, the N. B. T. A. created a new 
college department and eliminated the col- 
lege instructors’ round table. 


The following is a complete list of the 
new officers for 1941: 


Elvin S. 


ASSOCIATION OFFICERS: president, Elvin S. 
Eyster, director of business education, Fort 
Wayne Public Schools, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana; first vice president, Fidelia Van 
Antwerp, Joliet Township High School, 
Joliet, Illinois; second vice president, Sam 
J. Wanous, assistant professor of business 
administration, University of Arizona, Tuc- 
son, Arizona; secretary, J. Murray Hill, 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky; treasurer, Karl M. 
Maukert, Duffs-Iron City College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. The new members of 
the Executive Board are: Paul Moser 
(re-elected), Moser School, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Ivan Chapman, principal of Western 
High School, Detroit, Michigan; Dr. Lloyd 
V. Douglas, State Teachers College, a 
Falls, Iowa. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT: chairman, 
Paul White, Frank L. Smart School, Daven- 
port, Iowa; vice chairman, Donald Murphy, 
Cudahy High School, Cudahy, Wisconsin; 
secretary, Mrs. Geraldine Schmitt, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illinois, 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT: chairman, 
E. W. Pennock, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 
Michigan; vice chairman, E. O. Fenton, 
American Institute of Business, Des Moines, 
Iowa; secretary, Mrs. G. W. Puffer, Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin. . 

COLLEGE DEPARTMENT: chairman, Dr. Clyde 
Beighey, Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb, Illinois; vice chairman, 
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Business Teachers Association 


Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, New York 
University, New York, New York: 
secretary, Viona Hansen, Univer. 
sity of North Dakota, Grand Forks 
North Dakota. 

BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUND TABLE: chairman, Ear! Cley. 
enger, Central State Teachers Col. 
lege, Edmond, Oklahoma; vice 
chairman, L. F. Reynard, Provig 
Township High School, Maywood, 
Illinois; secretary, Harley fF, 
Sheafer, head of commercial de 
partment, Lincoln High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

SOCIAL-BUSINESS ROUND TABLE: 
chairman, J. Andrew Holley, Okla. 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 
homa; vice chairman, Clyde R. Spitzner, 
Senior High School, Coatesville, Pennsyl- 
vania; secretary, Icie B. Johnson, High 
School, Amarillo, Texas. 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ROUND TABLE: chait- 
man, Kenneth Lawyer, state supervisor of 
distributive education, Springfield, Illinois; 
vice chairman, Otto R. Sielaff, co-ordinator 
of distributive education, Detroit, Michigan; 
secretary, J. Russel Anderson, co-ordinator 
of distributive education, Des Moines, Iowa. 

PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS’ ROUND TABLE: 
chairman, E. R. Maetzold, Minneapolis 
Business College, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
vice chairman, George F. Rowan, The Bus 
ness Institute, Detroit, Michigan; secretary, 
Mrs. S. P. Randall, Badger Green Bay 
Business College, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE: chairman, 
Pauline Everett, High School, Beverly Hills, 
California; vice chairman, Mrs. Esther D. 
Bray, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana; secretary, Harvey W. Welsh, Pro- 
viso Township High School, Maywood, 
Illinois. 

ADMINISTRATORS’ ROUND TABLE:  chail- 
man, Harry B. Bauernfeind, Township High 
School, Waukegan, Illinois; vice chairman, 
Dr. Eugene H. Hughes, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana; secretary, Ruth 
J. Plimpton, San Francisco Junior College, 
San Francisco, California. 

OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE: chairmal, 
Ralph S. Rowland, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania; vice chairmat, 
Bernice Hartmann, Oak Park and River 
Forest High School, Oak Park, Illinois; 
secretary, Mabel A. Sawyer, Etna High 
School, Etna, Pennsylvania. 





Eyster 
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Third Annual Artistic Typing Contest 














A World-Wide Artistic 
Typing contest will be 
sponsored again in 1941 
by Julius Nelson, Wind- 
ber High School, Wind- 
ber, Pennsylvania. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Nelson, 
149 schools submitted 
more than 2,000 entries 
during the 1940 contest. 
Mr. Nelson expects this 
year’s contest to be even 
larger. 

The rules for the con- 
test are as follows: 





Julius Nelson 1. Any make of typewriter 
and any color of ribbon 
or combination of colors may be used. Carbon 
paper copies may also be used. 
2. No part of the design may be made other than 
on the typewriter. 


$. Any design may be used as long as it has never 
before been published. 


4. Designs will be judged on the basis of unique- 
ness, originality, and neatness; erasing will be 
permitted. 


5. The decisions of the judges shall be final. 


6. In addition to the awards outlined in Rule 7, 
awards will be given for the best entries in each 
of the different divisions of “artyping,” as out- 
lined in Rule 8. Entries will be judged twice: 
first, for consideration under Rule 7; second, 
for consideration under Rule 8. 


7. The winning entry will receive a miniature gold 
trophy; the second-place winner will receive a 
miniature silver trophy; the next ten winners 
will each receive bronze medals. The next 
twenty winners will each receive blue ribbon 
awards. The best entry from each school sub- 
mitting twenty or more entries as a group will 
receive a bronze medal. The school submitting 
the best group of twenty or more entries will 
receive a gould trophy. Regardless of other 
prizes won, the best entry from each continent 
will receive a bronze medal, while the best entry 


from each country will receive a blue-ribbon 
award. In addition, the entry coming the great- 
est distance from Windber, Pennsylvania, will 
receive a bronze medal. Teachers of those con- 
testants placing among the first twelve winners 
will receive special prizes. 

8. The best design in each of the following divisions 
of “artyping,” regardless of other prizes won, 
will receive a bronze medal; the second best 
will receive a ribbon award. The divisions to be 
considered are: border designs, cut-out designs, 
lettering, cross-stitch designs, portraits, menus 
or programs, letterheads, cover designs, multi- 
colored designs, greeting cards, and miscellane- 
ous designs (those not coming under any one of 
the above classifications). Teachers of medal 
winners will receive special prizes. 

9. Any number of entries may be submitted by 
each contestant, but each entry must be accom- 
panied by 5 cents to help defray the cost of 
conducting the contest. (Foreign entrants 
should not remit by stamps, but may remit by 
International Money Order or by money at the 
current exchange rate.) 

10. Each contestant should type his name and the 
name and address of his school and teacher at 
the top right-hand corner of the back of each 
entry. 

11. Students of any school where typewriting is 
taught, anywhere in the world, may compete. 

12. Entries should be sent flat to Julius Nelson, 
Sponsor, Third Annual “Artyping” Contest, 
Windber High School, Windber, Pennsylvania, 
and should bear sufficient postage. All entries 
become the property of the sponsor and, as 
such, cannot be returned. Domestic entries 
must be postmarked not later than April 15. 
Foreign entries must reach Windber not later 
than May 1. 


Mr. Nelson will also conduct the first 
annual Open Artistic Typing Contest. 
Teachers, stenographers, typists, and the 
general public may participate in this con- 
test. The closing date for entries is April 15. 
For further information about the open con- 
test, write to Julius Nelson, Windber High 
School, Windber, Pennsylvania. 








New Officers of Delaware Association 


The commercial section officers of the 
Delaware State Teachers Association, 
elected to serve during 1940-41, are as fol- 
lows: president, Chester Dickerson, head of 
the commercial department, Laurel High 
School, Laurel; vice president, Allen Ware, 
P. S. DuPont High School, Wilmington; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. George Outten, 
Wilmington. 

Louis Rice of the Packard School, New 
York City, addressed the meeting. His 
topic was ‘““What the Businessman Wants 
From Our Business Graduates.” 
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Chicago Bookkeeping Teachers Association 


A commercial teachers’ luncheon, spon- 
sored by the Chicago High School Book- 
keeping Teachers Association, was held at 
the Morrison Hotel on November 16. 
Greetings to commercial teachers were ex- 
tended by Marion F. Tedens of the Bureau 
of Commercial Studies, Chicago Board of 
Education. Talks were given by Dr. William 
H. Johnson, superintendent of Chicago 
schools, and Professor F. G. Nichols, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Stanley E. Giese of Marshall High School, 
Chicago, is president of the Association. 
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New Appointments at A. |. B. 





Douglas Smith Paul Rainbow 


Douglas T. Smith and Paul Rainbow have 
been added to the personnel of the American 
Institute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa. 
The announcement was made recently by 
E. O. Fenton, president of the American 
Institute of Business and the American In- 
stitute of Commerce, Davenport, Iowa. 

Mr. Smith was appointed on November 1 
to assume the duties of registrar. He will 
also teach English and word study. He is a 
graduate of the Upper Iowa University, 
Fayette, Iowa, with a major in speech. 
Mr. Smith is now completing his Master’s 
degree at the University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. He lacks only a few hours of com- 
pleting his degree. He has taught in the 
high schools of Frederika, Norway, and 
Atlantic, Iowa. 

Mr. Rainbow was added to the staff of 
the accounting department in September. 
He is also teaching business arithmetic and 
bookkeeping. Mr. Rainbow was graduated 
from Simpson College, Indianola, lowa, with 
the B. S. degree in business administration. 
He is studying for his Master’s degree at the 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 
Before going to Des Moines, Mr. Rainbow 
taught commercial subjects in the high 
schools of Bayard and Tabor, Iowa. 


Junior High School Conference 


The seventeenth annual Junior High 
School Conference of New York University 
will be held on Friday and Saturday, 
March 14 and 15. The theme of this year’s 
conference will be “‘ The Junior High School 
and Total Defense.” The conference will 
include a general meeting on Friday evening 
and numerous panel sessions on Saturday 
morning. 
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A Follow-Up Study 


Gertrude Roenicke of the Philomath High 
School, Philomath, Oregon, has just com. 
pleted a follow-up study of graduates in the 
commercial department of the Salem High 
School, Salem, Oregon. The study was made 
in partial fulfillment for an M. A. degree at 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Questionnaires were returned by 185 
graduates. In summarizing the results, Miss 
Roenicke has pointed out that approximately 
70 per cent of the graduates studied found 
employment in their own community, and 
that 88 per cent of the graduates reported 
that they were working in offices. Of the 
office workers, stenographers and _ general 
clerks were reported the most numerous. 
More than one-third of the individuals stu- 
died took business courses after graduation 
from high school, thereby showing that the 
high school business course did not provide 
sufficient training for the average office 
worker. Miss Roenicke further points out 
that the graduates have found need for 
more complete mastery of the fundamental 
principles of bookkeeping rather than ex- 
tensive training in completing detail work. 


Wabash Valley Association Organized 


The Wabash Valley Business Teachers 
Association was organized Saturday, Novem- 
ber 80, at a luncheon meeting held in the 
Student Union Building of Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

M. M. Threlkeld, division auditor of 
the Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation, 
spoke on “Personnel and Economic Values.” 
Dr. Clarence Morgan, head of the radio 
department of Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, gave a talk on the latest news in radio. 
A panel discussion about present-day busi- 
ness education problems followed the news 
summary. ‘This discussion was led by 
Howard Stewart of Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. V. E. Breidenbaugh 
gave a short talk in memory of Shepherd 
Young, who was for many years head of 
the department of business at Indiana State 
Teachers College. 

The officers elected to serve the new 
organization are: president, Howard Stewart, 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
vice president, Alex Menestrina, principal of 
West Terre Haute High School, West Terre 
Haute, Indiana; secretary-treasurer, Merlie 
Gallatin, High School, Martinsville, Illinois. 

The next meeting of the association will be 
held early in the spring. 
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Mrs. Hypps Appointed Head 


On November 7, Mrs. Irene C. Hypps 
was appointed head of the department of 
business education, Divisions 10-13, in the 
public schools of the District of Columbia. 
Divisions 10-13 comprise three senior high 
schools, seven junior high schools, two vo- 
cational schools, and one senior night high 
shool. Before receiving this appointment, 
she had served for four years as general 
chairman of the department of business. 

Mrs. Hypps was awarded the M. A. degree 
in education at New York University, New 
York City, in 1932, having previously done 
undergraduate work in journalism at the 
Washington Square College. She is now 
completing work for the Ph. D. degree. 

Mrs. Hypps’ vocational background in- 
cludes work as a government stenographer, 
business manager of a national publication, 
administrative assistant in the education 
department of the Y. W. C. A., and adult 
education counselor of the state of New 
York. She has had teaching experience in 
both private business schools and public 
high schools. Mrs. Hypps is an active 
member of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ets Association, the Department of Business 
Education of the N. E. A., and the American 
Vocational Association. 


Thomas Appointed to College Faculty 


Dr. Karl E. Ashburn, 
head of the department 
of economics and business 
administration, South- 
western Louisiana Insti- 
tute, Lafayette, Louisi- 
ana, has announced the 
appointment of Archie C. 
Thomas as assistant pro- 
fessor of secretarial sci- 
ence and head of the 
department of secretarial 
science, 

Mr. Thomas was head 
of the commercial de- 
partment of the high 
school at Stillwater, Ok- 
lahoma, before going to Lafayette. He was 
also assisting with the program of student 
observation and apprentice teaching at 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. Mr. Thomas had previously 
taught commercial subjects in the high 
schools of Nelagoney and Stigler, Oklahoma. 

Mr. Thomas was awarded the B. S. and 
the M.S. degrees at Oklahoma A. and M. 
College. For the past several years, he has 
taken an active part in the Oklahoma inter- 
scholastic contests. 














A. C. Thomas 





machine instruction. 


By GOODFELLOW 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


New York 


Cincinnati 





A FOURFOLD CALCULATOR PROGRAM 


These machine calculation courses are designed to be used as the basis for a 
comprehensive coverage of all types of calculating machines and all types of 
Each book is essentially self-teaching, stressing the most 
recently developed manipulation techniques. 


1 KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE 


- SCHOLL - STERN 


2, CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE 


By GOODFELLOW 


3. TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE 


By AGNEW - GOODFELLOW 


4. FULL KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MACHINE 
COURSE 


By AGNEW - GOODFELLOW 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Chicago 


PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco Dallas 
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New Mexico Survey 


Arvel Branscum, an 
instructor in the depart- 
ment of business ad- 
ministration of Eastern 
New Mexico College, 
Portales, New Mexico, 
has just completed a 
survey of the commercial 
subjects taught in the 
public high schools of 
New Mexico. The pur- 
pose of the survey was 
to obtain information as 
to the qualifications, the 
salaries, and the teaching 
load of commercial teach- 
ers. It was also intended 
to show how many commercial subjects are 
offered in the high schools, the number and 
classification of students taking each com- 
mercial subject, the equipment used in the 
classrooms, and the prevalence and activities 
of commercial clubs. The questionnaire was 
sent to 106 teachers in 96 high schools. 

According to Mr. Branscum, 98.75 per 
cent of the teachers have Bachelor’s degrees, 
and 18.75 per cent have Master’s degrees. 
He also reports that the average commercial 
teacher of New Mexico has 8.41 years of 
teaching experience, and that the average 
tenure of each teacher is 3.58 years. 

The survey also showed that Typewrit- 
ing I is the most popular commercial subject 
in New Mexico. The number taking this 
subject comprises 88 per cent of the com- 
mercial enrollment and 15 per cent of the 
total enrollment. The report also showed 
that 10 per cent of the schools offering 
commercial subjects have commercial clubs, 
but that only 3.64 per cent of the total 
number of students taking commercial 
subjects are enrolled in commercial clubs. 

Mr. Branscum is a graduate of the New 
Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, and the Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock, Texas. Before going to 
Portales, he taught in the high schools of 
Dexter, Artesia, and Lovington, New Mexico. 





Arvel Branscum 


Puerto Rico High School of Commerce 


Alfredo Muniz of the University of Puerto 
Rico has just announced the formation of 
the High School of Commerce of Puerty 
Rico. The founders of the. school are, be 
sides Mr. Muniz, Mrs. Ana Gonzalez de 
Mendez and Mr. Florencio Pagan Cruz. 

The instruction in the school will be in 
charge of Professor Muniz. Professor 
Muniz holds the B. S. and M. A. degrees, 
He has had twenty years of experience in 
Puerto Rico. He is now head of the secre. 
tarial department of the University o 
Puerto Rico and has supervision over the 
preparation of commercial teachers. 

Mrs. Ana Gonzalez de Mendez will be in 
charge of administration. Mr. Florencio 
Pagan Cruz will assist in the administration 
of the school. He is instructor in secretarial 
science in the University of Puerto Rico. 
Professor Cruz holds the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science and Bachelor of Commercial Ad- 
ministration. He has had wide business 
experience in various governmental agencies 
such as in the Supreme Court of Puerto 
Rico, U. S. Veteran Administration, the In- 
dustrial Commission, and the Department 
of Interior. 

Other members of the faculty who are to 
be appointed will be teachers who have had 
a college education and who have specialized 
in business subjects. 

This new school will offer four curricula. 
They are as follows: 

1. Secretarial 

2. Bookkeeping and Clerical 

8. Salesmanship 

4. General Business 

The course of study makes ample pro- 
vision for the cultural development of the 
students. Some of the required subjects in 
most courses are economics, civics, history, 
general science, English, and Spanish. 

This new school will open on January 7, 
1941. There will be three terms during the 
year; the first term extending from January 
7 to May 4; the second term from May 5 to 
August $1; and the third term from Septem- 
ber 1 to January 6, 1942. 





It is intended for use after Chapter 25. 


the usual school discount. 





New York 


Cincinnati 


SPENCER RETAIL PRACTICE SET 


The Spencer Retail Practice Set (with or without vouchers) for use with the eighteenth 


edition of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is now ready. 


The set with business papers, No. B123, sells at a list price of $1.20, subject to 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 





San Francisco Dallas 
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Minnesota Teachers Elect Officers 


The new officers of the commercial section 
of the Minnesota Education Association, 
which met in St. Paul on October 24 and 25, 
are: president, Irene Niemie, High School, 
Rochester; vice president, Archie B. Baard- 
sth, Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis; 
gcretary, Clara Everson, Senior High 
School, Winona. These officers will serve 
for the two-year term, 1940-42. 

Before going to Rochester, Miss Niemie 
taught in the high school at Little Falls, 
Minnesota. She is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. She has also been a graduate student 
at the University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado; the University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; and the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California. 

One of the major discussions of this meet- 
ing was in regard to establishing a Minnesota 
Business Educators Association. The newly 
elected officers are anxious to hear from other 
associations which have faced the problem 
of establishing an independent association 
created solely for business teachers. 


Public School Relations Program 


The Spencer Central School, Spencer, 
New York, is one of the first high schools 
in New York State to inaugurate a public 
school relations program covering the re- 
lationships of the elementary and the high 
school students with the community. The 
program is under the supervision of Principal 
Harry Spencer. The committee on business 
relations is endeavoring to focus public at- 
tention on the school in an effort to bring 
about a clearer understanding between the 
school and the community. 

Paul Vesta, head of the commercial de- 
partment of Spencer High School, is serving 
on the public relations committee. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Vesta, the agricultural, the com- 
mercial, and the homemaking departments 
keep close contact with the community 
and are always on call for any assistance in 
meeting individual or group problems— 
problems of adults as well as of students. 
The committee is formulating plans for 
parents’ nights in which parents will be 
invited to visit classes to see the teachers 
and the students in action. 









charts, maps, and data tables. 
maps are shown in color. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


THIRD EDITION — By STAPLES and YORK 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, Third Edition, is a complete 
revision of a previous edition now widely used. The book 
has been very carefully written so that it has a semifiction 
style that grasps the attention of the student. 
contains almost 300 


The book 
illustrations, including pictures, 
Many of the pictures and 


All discussions and data have 


been brought up to date, and all topics have been care- 


fully checked for accuracy and teachability. 
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PUBLISHING CO. 
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Cincinnati New York 
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RICH IN INFORMATION 
ABOUT EVERYDAY BUSINESS 











GEAERAL BUSINESS 


THIRD EDITION CRABBE AND SLINKER 


The subject matter and the applications provided in GENERAL BUSINESS cover those 
general, nontechnical values of business information which are useful to the consumer 
of business goods and services as well as to the pupil who expects to be employed in 
business. Particular emphasis is placed upon the business information, the techniques, 
and the services of business that should be understood by everyone in his everyday 
business life. For example, the authors treat in a simple, practical way (a) money and 
credit, (b)’ borrowing and lending money, (c) fundamental principles of communication 
and travel, (d) investments, (e) life insurance, and (f) fundamental principles of buying 
and selling. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Indiana Business Educators Club 


A luncheon meeting of the Indiana Busi- 
ness Educators Club was held at the Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, In- 
diana, on December 7. President Hester 
Wood of the High School, Peru, presided at 
the meeting. The theme of the program 
was built around distributive education. 

Several outstanding speakers appeared on 
the program, including John H. Dillon, 
teacher trainer in distributive education at 
Indiana University, Bloomington, and Ralph 
B. Seiffer, co-ordinator of distributive occu- 
pations, Evansville. The club elected a 
committee to launch a program designed to 
sll retail selling to business educators in 
Indiana. The Committee is composed of 
(. A. Murray, University Training School, 
Indiana University, Bloomington; Guy Dan- 
ils, Benjamin Bosse High School, Evans- 
ville; and Irma Ehrenhardt, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute. 


National Duplicated Paper Association 


Several hundred high school students and 
sponsors gathered at Central Normal Col- 
lege, Danville, Indiana, on November 9 for 
the eighth annual conference of the National 
Duplicated Paper Association. 

One of the interesting features of this 
year’s meeting was the opportunity given 
all members to interview experts in the 
field of mimeographed paper work. Other 
features of the conference were talks by 
authorities in different fields, including 
Laurence R. Campbell, president of the 
Illinois High School Press Association; and 
C. E. Lounsbetry of the A. B. Dick Com- 
pany. 

Those who served as leaders of the various 
round table discussions were: Dorothy Dick, 
sponsor of La Porte Hi Times, La Porte, 
Indiana; Edward Dwyer, sponsor of the 
Marquette Mirror, Marquette Institute, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Chalmer Dunn, co-editor of 
Duplicated School Publications; Noble 
Thompson, sponsor of The Spartonian and 
Bittersweet, Pleasant Lake, Indiana; George 
Ham, sponsor «f Lowellette and The Lowel- 
lian, Lowell, Indiana; Gertrude Callies, 
sponsor of Jackson News Flashes, Camp- 
bellstown, Ohio; Martha Willis, sponsor of 
The Messenger, New Palestine, Indiana; 
Ruth M. Jackson, sponsor of The Cardinal, 
Clayton, Indiana. 

Mrs. Blanche M. Wean of Central Normal 
College, Danville, Indiana, is chairman of 
the National Duplicated Paper Association. 
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Johnson Appointed Acting Head 





Louis Johnson Arnold Cameron 


Professor A. L. Campbell, head of the 
department of business administration at 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cooke- 
ville, Tennessee, has been called for active 
service in the Medical Administration Corps 
of the United States Army. Louis Johnson, 
Jr., will act as head of the department during 
the absence of Professor Campbell. 

Mr. Johnson holds the B. S. degree in 
commerce from Bowling Green College of 
Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky; the 
LL. B. degree from Cumberland University, 
Lebanon, Tennessee; and the M. A. degree 
from Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. Before going to Cookeville, he 
taught in the Massey Business College, 
Houston, Texas. He has also had experience 
as an accountant. 

Arnold Cameron has been added to the 
college faculty and will teach courses in 
accounting, business law, and marketing. 
Mr. Cameron holds the B. S. degree in 
business administration from Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, and the LL. B. degree 
from Andrew Jackson Law School. He was 
recently licensed to practice law in Tennes- 
see. During the past few years, Mr. Cameron 
has been associated with the American Na- 
tional Bank in Nashville, Tennessee. 





CLASSIFIED TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
by C. L. Michael 


Selected drills designed to provide special kinds of 

ractice. The drills are arranged to fit any textbook. 

here are letter drills, word drills, sentence drills, as well 
as control and technique drills. 


List price 40 cents, subject to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
Dallas 
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Cincinnati 
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National Teacher-Training Association 
The National Associa- 


tion of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions will 
meet at the Hotel Am- 
bassador, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, on Febru- 
ary 21 and 22. 

The speaker for the 
luncheon meeting on Sat- 
urday, February 22, will 
be Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, 
president of Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. The subject 
of his address will be 
“What Kind of Ameri- 
canism Should the Rising 
Generation be Taught?” Dr. Marsh served 
for thirteen years as general superintendent 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church Union 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He also served 
overseas as army chaplain during the 
World War. He became president of Boston 
University in 1925. He has gained an in- 
ternational reputation as a guest lecturer, 
having lectured in universities of four dif- 
ferent foreign countries. He is also well 
known as a writer and a poet. Dr. Marsh 
has been awarded numerous degrees, in- 
cluding the degrees of LL. D., L. H. D., 
Ph. D., and J. U. D. 

The program of the convention will be 
published in a later issue. 








Dr. D. L. Marsh 


World-Wide Artistic Typing Contest 


Dr. J. Bryce Sardiga, head of the secre. 
tarial science department of Gail College, 
Abilene, Texas, will again conduct a world. 
wide artistic typing contest. The contest 
will be held during the week of April 15. 
Fifteen trophies will be awarded to the 
various schools and students taking part. 

All work must be done on the typewriter. 
According to Dr. Sardiga, combinations of 
colored ribbons may be used. Any design or 
type of design may be used, but any designs 
that have been previously published must be 
so designated. The rules and regulations of 
the contest are as follows: 

1. Designs may be done on crinoline, parchment, or 

other paper. 


2. Entries submitted by first-year typing students 
will be classified separately from entries sub- 
mitted by advanced and intermediate students. 

8. A fee of 10 cents must be enclosed with each 
design submitted. 

4. Schools submitting twenty or more entries will 
receive a certificate. 

5. A trophy will be awarded to the school submitting 
the best group of designs. In case of a tie, a 
duplicate trophy will be awarded. 

6. A separate sheet should be attached to each entry 
giving the student’s name, the name and address 
of the school, and the name of the teacher. The 
student should also indicate whether the design 
is original and whether he is in his first, second, 
or third year of typing. 


Further information may be obtained 
by writing to Dr. J. Bryce Sardiga, Gail 
College, P. O. Box 1432, Abilene, Texas. 

























The twentieth semi-annual convention 
and luncheon of the Commercial Education 
Association of the City of New York and 
Vicinity was held at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
on November 16. Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
president of the Association, presided over 
the meeting. The topic for discussion was 
“The Contributions of Public and Private 
Schools to Education for Business.” The 
program was as follows: general luncheon 
meeting; Accounting and Commercial Law 
Teachers’ Association meeting; Distributive 
and Consumer Education Association meet- 
ing; Gregg Shorthand Teachers Association 
meeting; Pitman Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation meeting; Private Schools Associa- 
tion meeting. 

Several outstanding speakers addressed 
the luncheon meeting, including Dr. John 
V. Walsh, principal of Flushing High School, 


Fi. BALANCE SHEET 





New York City Meeting 


New York City; Dr. Alexander S. Massell, 
principal of Central Commercial High 
School, New York City; Lyle L. Morn, 
superintendent of schools, Northport, Long 
Island, New York; Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City; and Wallace B. Bowman, 
High School, New Rochelle, New York. 
At the luncheon, which concluded the 
convention, Dr. Lomax announced the for- 
mation of an advisory group, consisting of 
the textbook publishers and business eq 
ment companies now associated with # 
organization, to work with the commercial 
educators in developing a program intended 
to meet the changing needs and requife 
ments of business. R. B. Bryan of the 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company was 
elected chairman of this advisory group. 
The spring meeting is now being planned. 
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N. B. Morrison, head of the commercial 
department of Louisiana Normal College, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana, has been elected 
chairman of the commercial section of the 
louisiana State Teachers College. Other 
dficers elected are: vice president, Fannie 
Pippin, High School, Bastrop; secretary, 
Clara Ingram, High School, Natchitoches; 
council member, Wilbur Perkins, head of 
commercial department, High School, 


Louisiana Association Elects Officers 


Ruston; editor of the Louisiana Commerce 
Teacher, Herbert Hamilton, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette; business 
manager of the Louisiana Commerce Teacher, 
James T. Johnson, Northeast Junior College, 
Monroe, Louisiana. 

D. D. Lessenberry, director of commercial 
courses at the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was the out-of- 
state speaker on the program. 








Commercial Teachers’ Clinic at K. B. U. 


J. I. Kinman, president of Kinman Busi- 
ness University, Spokane, Washington, re- 
ports that his school held a successful com- 
mercial teachers’ clinic on Saturday, No- 
vember 9. This was the second annual clinic 
sponsored by this school. The clinic drew 
teachers from many miles surrounding 
Spokane. In spite of the bad weather, ap- 
proximately 150 teachers attended. 

The program started at 9:30 a. m. with 
an address of welcome by Raymond P. 
Kelley, president of the Spokane Chamber 
of Commerce. At 10:00 a. m., there was a 
program on bookkeeping and junior business 
training under the direction of Clyde W. 
Middleton of Lewis and Clark High School, 
Spokane. At 10:45 a. m., Professor D. D. 
lessenberry, director of commercial courses 
at the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, took charge of a meeting 


devoted to transcription. At noon, the 
guests were served a luncheon in the 
auditorium with the compliments of Kin- 
man Business University. 

The afternoon program was started at 
1:00 p. m. with a talk by Samuel P. Weaver, 
president of the Great Northwest Life 
Insurance Company, Spokane, on the topic 
“What the Employer Expects.” At 1:30 
p. M., Miriam L. Barnhill of Kinman Busi- 
ness University discussed ““The Importance 
of Dress and Behavior in Getting and 
Holding a Position.” At 1:50 ep. m., A. W. 
Morris, a certified public accountant of 
Spokane, discussed “Taxation as Reflected 
in Bookkeeping and What It Means to the 
Teacher.” Professor Lessenberry again ap- 
peared on the program at 2:10 P. m. in a 
discussion of the latest trends in shorthand 
teaching. 








Audience at the second commercial teachers’ clinic at K. B. U. 
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A PRACTICAL BOOK FOR 
YOUR COURSE IN PER.- 
SONALITY DEVELOPMENT 














BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 


By MISS RAY ABRAMS 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR is a_ book 
involving a study of ethics, person- 
ality development, and _ practical 

This book 


might be rightfully called ‘How to 


business psychology. 


Get Along in Business.” 


The course consists of a series of 
lessons in which the student is en- 
couraged to say and to do those 
things which may prove acceptable 
in business relationships. 


The case conference method is used 
by the author in providing a practical 
means of solving many of the prob- 
lems which arise in connection with 
business situations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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Indiana Invitational Conference 


“Changing Emphasis in Business Educa. 
tion” is the theme of the twenty-first Annual 
Invitational Conference of Indiana Businey 
Teachers to be held at Ball State Teacher 
College, Muncie, Indiana, on February 4 
and 15. Harry H. Hatcher, High School, 
Mishawaka, Indiana, is president of the 
conference and has charge of the program, 

Dr. Herbert A. Tonne of New York 
University, New York City; Professor Pay| 
A. Carlson of State Teachers College, White. 
water, Wisconsin; and Dr. James M. 
Thompson of Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, Illinois, will be the out- 
of-state speakers. Indiana business teachers 
are being assigned special topics for the 
various sectional programs to be held. 

The conference will open with a dinner 
meeting on Friday evening. At this meeting 
Dr. Herbert A. Tonne will speak on “‘Is Busi- 
ness Education on the Spot?” Following 
the dinner meeting, an informal reception 
will be held and teachers will be given an 
opportunity to visit the annual exhibit. 

The complete program of the conference 
will be published in the February issue of 
the Ball State Commerce Journal, which is 
mailed to every teacher of business subjects 
in the state of Indiana. If business teachers 
in neighboring states are interested in the 
conference, they may obtain a copy of the 
program by writing to Dr. M. E. Stude- 
baker, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. 





N. E. A. Department of Business 
Convention Headquarters Changed 


Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, president 
of the N. E. A. Department of Business 
Education, has announced that the 
headquarters for the summer conven- 
tion to be held in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, from June 29 to July 3 have 
been changed from the Hotel Kenmore 
to the Touraine Hotel. 

The Convention Bureau of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce urges 
the Department members to act 
promptly in reserving hotel accommo- 
dations at the Touraine Hotel. The 
housing committee suggests that, 
wherever possible, members should 
occupy double rooms and rooms with 
twin beds since, in the cases of all 
hotels, the number of single rooms 1s 
decidedly limited. 








— 
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National Council of Business Education 


According to Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, 
president of the National Council of Busi- 
yess Education, the principle of the council 
isthat it is merely the organized machinery 
of all the member associations. The follow- 
ing is quoted from an announcement made 
by Dr. Forkner: “The Council exists at the 
pleasure of all the organizations of which it 
is composed, and can never be a separate 
oganization. Its only functions are those 
delegated to it by the organizations which it 
represents. A council can never be an or- 
ganization which tells the other organiza- 
tions what to do. Exactly the opposite is 
the situation.” 

The National Council of Business Educa- 
tion is made up of an administrative board 
which is nominated and elected by associa- 
tions supporting the Council. In a statement 
regarding the power of the administrative 
board of the Council, Dr. Forkner says, 
‘This administrative board is not em- 
powered to act for the member associations 
except upon specific instructions. Take, for 
example, the problem of Federal aid. There 
are certain teacher groups which feel it 
would be desirable for the Federal Govern- 
ment to appropriate funds for the purpose 
of providing a state director of business 
education in every state with further pro- 
vision for local supervisors of business edu- 
cation within the state. . . . The machinery 
for getting the approval of supporting asso- 
cations of the Council is as follows: Some 
teacher or teacher group makes a proposal. 
The administrative board submits that 
proposal to all organizations which support 
the Council with a request that the various 
organizations either approve or disapprove 
the proposal. If the proposal is approved, 
then the Council takes the necessary steps 
to get some action in the name of all the 
supporting associations. 


“In addition to the proposal regarding 
Federal aid, there is also before the various 
associations for approval a plan by which 
the Council will proceed to organize the in- 
school youth whose major interest is business 
education into a national youth organization 
tobe known as the ‘Future Business Leaders 
of America.’ ” 

Dr. Forkner requests that every teacher 
association which is now a member of the 
Council, and those who wish to support the 
Council on these national issues, give their 
approval or disapproval of these issues. 

The Council has The Journal of Business 

uation as its official publication. 
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A NEW 
PERSONAL RECORD 
KEEPING BOOK 
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RECORD KEEPING 
FOR EVERYONE 


MOORE - WHELAND - FILE 


The purpose of this textbook is to pro- 
vide simple but practical training in 
record keeping for individuals, fami- 
lies, clubs, and small businesses. It is 
up to date and timely in its treatment 
of personal records. The book is rec- 
ommended for (a) personal, (b) non- 
vocational, (c) preparatory, (d) low 
I.Q., and (e) general record-keeping 


courses. 
4 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
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Commercial Law 


FOURTH EDITION — PETERS AND POMEROY 


l. THE INDIVIDUAL-— In each discussion of COMMERCIAL LAW, the student 
is reminded of the various aspects of law which he must understand from a personal 
point of view. The discussions are simple and free from confusing technical lan- 
guage that is present in many law books. Many of the discussions and problems 
are of a personal, general-value nature. 


2. THE BUSINESSMAN— In COMMERCIAL LAW, the student's attention is 
called to the importance of law from the point of view of the businessman. He is 
given rich background training that will help him in any business occupation 
or as a business owner or manager. Many of the principles are illustrated by 
relating the practical experiences of the businessman. 


3. SOCIETY IN GENERAL — In COMMERCIAL LAW, the student is con- 
stantly reminded of the importance of law in our social structure. The purposes 
and the effects of laws are interestingly pointed out. The authors develop in the 
student an understanding of the social aspects of laws, thus helping him acquire 
a civic understanding that he cannot get from any other course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Survey of Opinion 
(Continued from page #13) 


they were only slighly in favor, those to 
hich they were opposed, and those about 
ghich they were uncertain. 

4. The results of this study would seem 
to indicate that educators should take action 
in providing a program of consumer educa- 
tion for all pupils in the public secondary 
shools. Present indications also point to 
sme opposition to certain topics or sub- 
jects. This opposition comes from a few 
goups whose personal interests may be 
affected. 

5. The material in this study should be 
valuable to those teachers and administra- 
tors who are preparing courses of study in 
consumer education for the secondary school. 
This should be especially true in the case of 
course of study committees, such as those 
working for Baltimore. 








Mimeographed School Paper 
(Continued from page 201) 

mimeographing process are fully explained 
in the instructions which come with the 
duplicating machine, it is not necessary to 
amplify details. It is sufficient to say that if 
the finished copy is not clear, neat, and 
radable, make it a point to discover the 
source of the trouble so that corrective 
measures may be taken. 

Assembling the Pages. After all pages have 
been mimeographed, they should be as- 
smbled. This task is quickly and easily ac- 
complished by placing the stacks of pages 
side by side in numerical order, with the 
odd-numbered pages on top, and picking 
one page from each stack. One person can 
staple a periodical as fast as two or three 
persons can assemble the different sheets. 

SUMMARY. The mimeographed paper has 
the advantage of economy of production and 
uusual activity value. Thoughtful dis- 
crimination in (1) selecting the most ap- 
propriate type, the most pleasing and 
feasible format, and the best possible staff; 
(2) following the natural, logical sequence of 
steps in the conception and the execution 
of the project; and (3) choosing the equip- 
ment with which to work will lead to a 
publication that is superior to the ordinary 
“gatden variety.” The work is not learned 
ina day or in a week; real efficiency de- 
velops with experience. If all effort on the 
paper has as a permanent goal a better 
wsue next time, the publication will be an 
‘ver-Increasing source of satisfaction. 
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That Elusive Error 
(Continued from page 207) 


first and work back to the first operation, 
as: 
1. Check the addition of the Trial Balance totals. 


%. Check the balances listed on the Trial Balance 
with the balances shown in the ledger. 


$. Check the balance of each ledger account to see if 
it is correct; at the same time, check the additions 
in the ledger. 


4. Check individual entries in the ledger to see if the 
amount corresponds with the amount in the book 
of original entry. 

5. Check the entry in the book of original entry 
against the problem given on the transaction 
sheet (or business papers); at the same time 
checking the book of original entry to see that 
the debits equal the credits. 

Copying figures incorrectly (usually errors 
of transposition) in “carrying forward” to 
“brought forward” is a common error. Such 
errors are tantalizing; the longer you look 
at the amount in error, the more confused 
you become. An easy method of detecting 
these errors is to write on scratch paper in 
large figures the amount “carried forward”; 
below this sum, write the amount “brought 
forward.” Usually, the error is apparent. 

Often, a tentative Trial Balance, a 
Balance Sheet, or a Profit and Loss State- 
ment is compiled on scratch paper. The 
final draft is copied from paper and the 
errors are made in copying. Assume that a 
Trial Balance is copied to the Work Sheet; 
the correct total is also copied. If there is an 
error in copying any individual account 
balance, the Adjusted Trial Balance, the 
Profit and Loss Statement, and the Balance 
Sheet columns will not balance. Even if 
you copy a column of figures, never copy a 
total; that should be found by adding the 
figures actually appearing above the total. 
Do not take for granted that you have 
copied correctly; prove your work by adding 
the figures you have copied. 

These suggested methods may fail to 
uncover every mistake, but they should be 
helpful in finding most of them. 








Texas Teachers Elect Dr. Shepherd 


Dr. Hilton D. Shepherd of North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton, Texas, was 
elected chairman of the commercial section 
of the Texas Education Association at the 
recent meeting held in Fort Worth on 
November 22. The other officers elected to 
serve with Dr. Shepherd are: vice chairman, 
Mrs. T. J. Rowzee, Lamar Senior High 
School, Houston; secretary, Bella Altman, 
High School, Lubbock. 
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: > PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
= by Ray Abrams, author 
Business Behavior 


THE CLINIC METHOD. Business places value 
on pleasing appearance and conduct, on 
courteous reactions and responses, and on 
attractive grooming and personality. Build- 
ing agreeable habits intended to function 
in business situations is the objective of a 
course in business behavior. At this point, 
we find one of the strongest arguments in 
favor of giving the subject a definite place 
in the curriculum. The formation of a 
habit requires time for its practice. Unless 
time is available for the practice and the 
development of acceptable habits, the school 
cannot qualify students for employment. 

The clinic method can be used with 
great satisfaction in the building of behavior 
habits. In this method, the student may 
be directed to walk across the room while 
the class and the teacher ask themselves 
the following questions: Does the student 
hold his head high, keep his chin in, his 
chest raised, and his arms swinging from 
his sides? Is there animation, alertness, and 
buoyancy in his walk? Does his walk sug- 
gest self-confidence? Kind and impersonal 
criticism may then be offered. Every student 
should be given a chance to “walk across 
the room” while the class and the teacher 
make note of suggestions that may be 
offered for improvement. Students who are 
able to convey the desirable impression 
supply forceful illustrations of acceptable 
behavior. Timid members of the class are 
given every encouragement to overcome their 
hesitancy; boisterous or overzealous stu- 
dents are brought to a realization that 
they should “take it easy.” 

While only the first step in the formation 
of right habits can be taken in such class 
presentations, the work does not stop 
there. “Practice in front of a mirror” is a 
home assignment which should be followed 
up by the constant watchfulness of the 
teacher. 

Posture offers a field for habit formation 
through the clinic method. Diction responds 
to practice. By using the same approach, 
appearance and grooming can be criticized 
and improved. Of course, the successful 
use of this method depends upon the skill 
and the tact of the teacher. However, a 
teacher worthy of conducting a course in 
business behavior would naturally have the 
ability to employ the clinic method. 
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BOOKKEEPING 
by Paul A. Carlson, co-author 
20th Century Bookkeeping 





WHAT IS THE SIMPLEST METHOD OF TEACHING 
THE MEANING OF DEBIT AND CREDIT AND THE 
PRINCIPLE OF BALANCE? ‘The new course jp 
bookkeeping begins with an initial balance 
sheet that represents an inventory of the 
assets, the liabilities, and the proprietorship, 
This initial balance sheet becomes the basis 
of an opening entry in the journal. Here 
there is an opportunity to teach the meaning 
of debit and credit in a simple illustration 
Each item in the balance sheet represents 
the balance of an account. The asset items 
are debits and the liability and proprietor. 
ship items are credits. 

A cash investment is not used for several 
reasons. In the first place, it is practically 
impossible to find such an entry on any set 
of books in any community. In the second 
place, it is difficult for a beginner to under- 
stand that any business is started until 
some things have been bought. It is much 
easier to get the idea of the investment 
across if the first illustration is that of a 
going concern. 

Most students have a great deal of diff- 
culty in understanding why the same amount 
is entered twice in the general journal. They 
do not have this problem if we begin with 
an entry that has three or four assets and 
one or two liabilities. The amounts are 
different, but the total of the debit amounts 
equals the total of the credit amounts. The 
student never raises the question, ““Why do 
you enter the same amount twice?” In the 
first entry he can see a reason for two 
columns in the general journal. He gets 
the right kind of a first impression with 
reference to the right meaning of equal 
debit and credit in each entry. 

In determining how much time should be 
spent in presenting the first bookkeeping 
cycle, modern psychology would say, “As 
little as possible.” The whole method of 
learning is today the most widely accepted 
psychology of learning. As applied to book- 
keeping, this means that the student wil 
learn best if he is given an overview picture 
of the “whole of bookkeeping” as easily and 
as quickly as it can be presented. 

The entire bookkeeping cycle should be 
presented at first in its simplest form 80 
that the emphasis is on fundamental pro 
cesses and principles rather than on me 
chanical details. 
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ADVANCED BUSINESS 
by Bernard A. Shilt, co-author 
Business Principles and Management 


CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS. One of the main 
objectives of the course in advanced busi- 
ness training is to gain a better under- 
sanding of the businesses in the community. 
It would seem, therefore, that the local 
businesses and those related to them should 
furnish material for the class. Too often 
the students, in their eagerness to obtain 
materials and information from businesses, 
have lacked the proper diplomacy in their 
contacts with businessmen. As a result, 
they have failed to get the utmost co- 
operation. 

The teacher may approach this problem 
early in the course by discussing the func- 
tions and the operation of the “Public 
Relations” department maintained by many 
businesses today. The student should be 
impressed with the twofold value resulting 
from a properly conducted interview with 
a businessman: First, the businessman will 
more likely co-operate and furnish informa- 
tion and material that will be of value to 
the individual student and to the whole 
class; second, a properly conducted inter- 
view provides an opportunity for the stu- 
dent to make such a personal impression 
upon the businessman that he may consider 
the student as a prospective employee. Defi- 
nite instructions should be given as to how 
the student should introduce himself and 
explain the purpose of the interview. It is 
desirable that the students practice this in- 
troduction before the entire class. There 
should be a definite knowledge of the par- 
ticular person in the business that is to be 
interviewed. Students should also be 
warned to remember that the businessman 
should be thanked sincerely for his time and 
materials. A personal “thank you” might 
be given, or a letter might be sent which 
would express the value received by the 
individual or by the class as a whole. 


When class or group visitations are made 
to businesses, the details as to the exact 
time and the number in the party should 
be made known to the host. The group 
might well be given a few suggestions as to 
what constitutes proper business manners 
m such a trip. It is desirable that the 
teacher indicate particular things that the 
students should be looking for during the 
visit. A “thank you” letter should follow 
the visit. 
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ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
by Z. Carleton Staples, co-author 
Economic Geography 


USE OF THE LIBRARY. As a rule, students 
who study economic geography lack training 
on how to use a library intelligently. Time 
may well be spent at the beginning of the 
course in explaining in detail the proper pro- 
cedures in the use of library facilities. 

The student should have a clear idea of 
what he is to look up. If the topic is as- 
signed in writing, it is much more likely to 
be clear. The student should be instructed 
to consult the librarian only when he has 
unusual difficulty; he should be discouraged 
from consulting her because he is too lazy 
to find material himself. 

Because of different editions, definite 
references to page numbers are often con- 
fusing. The student should be taught how 
to use the table of contents and the index 
when he is locating desired information. He 
should be shown how to use the printed 
catalogs, the card indexes, the open shelves, 
and other routine library devices. Where 
there are bound volumes of magazines on 
file, he should be taught how to use the 
periodical indexes, such as the Readers’ 
Guide and the Educational Index, in order 
to locate certain magazine articles pertain- 
.ng to the subject. His attention should be 
called to information available in such books 
as the Debaters’ Handbook, the Reference 
Shelf Series, and the Intercollegiate Debates. 
The student should know where to locate 
and how to use source books of statistics, 
such as the Statistical Abstract, the Com- 
modity Yearbook, and the World Almanac. 
After exhausting other sources of informa- 
tion, the student should know where to 
locate general informational books, such as 
the Book of Knowledge, the World Book, and 
other books of encyclopedic information. 


By judicious criticism during the oral 
reading of reports, the students should be 
made to realize the futility of copying 
masses of words which have little meaning 
to him. He should be made to realize the 
desirability of expressing ideas in his own 
words. Students should be discouraged from 
including in their reports anything which 
they could not explain orally if they were 
called upon to do so. Plagiarism in written 
form should be discouraged. The use of 
direct quotations should be kept to a 
minimum; when quotations are necessary, 
the source should be given fully in footnotes. 
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Chart Analysis of the Federal Food, Drug, 


and Cosmetic Act. A printed chart arranged into 
the following divisions: Part I, Food; Part II, Drugs; 
and Part III, Cosmetics. Every phase of the Act is 
analyzed and explained. This chart should be of 
interest to teachers of consumer education and home 
economics. Distributed free of charge. Consumer 
Standards Project, Consumers’ Counsel Division, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 


Write for the Job and Get It. By James M. 
Thompson, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Illinois. A 56-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet designed as a guide to the correct method of 
application-letter writing. It illustrates in complete 
detail a procedure of correct application writing from 
the first communication to the preparation for the 
interview. Price 35 cents postpaid, South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Dallas. 


Report of Conference on Vocational Training 
for Office Occupations. Official Miscellaneous 2034. 
A 9-page, mimeographed, paper-bound report of the 
conference on vocational training for office occupations 
conducted by the Michigan State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education. The conference was devoted to 
a discussion of the major problems of vocational edu- 
cation confronting business educators. Distributed 
free of charge. State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education, Lansing, Michigan. 


If You Are Considering Retailing. Vocational 
Guidance Series, Pamphlet No. 1. By Edwina B. 
Hogadone. A 15-page, printed, paper-bound pamphlet 
prepared by the Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute, Rochester, New York, for the use of high 
school seniors and others who have an interest in re- 
tailing. Vocational guidance counselors and teachers of 
retailing and merchandising will find this booklet of 
value. Price 10 cents. Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York. 


Techniques of Visual-Sensory Aids. Bulletin 
509. A 62-page, printed, paper-bound summary of 
techniques of visual and sensory aids for teachers in 
service and teachers in preparation, presenting as a 
suggestive outline the practices and procedures that 
may be followed in the teacher preparation institutions 
in Pennsylvania. This bulletin is presented in a series 
of units of work. Each is adapted for the use of visual- 
sensory aids and techniques. A bibliography of visual 
equipment for commercial work is provided in the ap- 
pendix. Distributed free of charge. State Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


LITERATURE 


Tests and Measurements in Business Edu. 
cation. By Benjamin R. Haynes, M. E. Broom, and 
Mathilde Hardaway. A 400-page, printed, cloth. 
bound book intended as a guide’ both for students in 
teacher-training institutions and for classroom teachen 
of business subjects. It presents information concem- 
ing tests and measurements in business education that 
will aid in producing better testing programs in busines 
subjects. List price $2.40. Subject to usual school 
discount. South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Pupil Participation. Tenth Yearbook of the 
Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity. Edited by Abraham Deutsch. A 
$50-page, printed, cloth-bound book containing ar- 
ticles contributed by members of the Association. It 
is a genuine example of teacher participation for r- 
tional and effective development of pupil participation 
in commercial education. The Yearbook is largely 
devoted to current practices and procedures illustrating 
pupil participation in learning activities, in addition 
to miscellaneous proceedings of the conventions. Price 
$2.00. New York University Book Store, Washington 
Square, New York, New York. 


Distributive Education. Monograph No. 49. 
By J. Marshall Hanna, Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Michigan, and M. Herbert Freeman, 
West Side High School, Newark, New Jersey. A 55- 
page, printed, paper-bound monograph prepared in 
question-and-answer form to give teachers and ad- 
ministrators of business education information about 
distributive education. Twenty-four leaders of business 
education have participated in the preparation of this 
monograph, devoted to the need for and the nature of 
distributive education. Single copies free. South- 


Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 
The Private Secretary’s Manual. By Bernice 


C. Turner. A 641-page, printed, cloth-bound book de 
signed as a handbook for secretaries and executives. It 
should prove an excellent reference book for secretarial 
science and advanced shorthand students in fully 
understanding the nature of secretarial work and the 
desirable attitudes which should be developed in 
qualifying for such work. All phases of office work are 
covered in Part I. Part II is devoted to such topic 
as correct spelling, speech and pronunciation defects, 
capitalization, abbreviations, punctuation, sentence 
structure, grammar, and the operation of business 
machines. Price $2.20. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, New York. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 


SELLING 


By WALTERS 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 


RETAILING 


By WALTERS AND ROWSE 


The principles treated in this book 
apply to all types of sales situations 
such as over-the-counter retail sell- 
ing, wholesale selling, door-to-door 
selling, and specialized selling such 
as in filling stations and fruit stands. 
The general value of selling is em- 
phasized by developing tact, per- 
sonality, and persuasiveness. 


A popular textbook in retailing that 
does two jobs: (1) it stresses salesman- 
ship applied to retailing, and (2) 
it stresses principles of store opera- 
tion and store management. The 
book is recommended for a general 
course in selling or for a single in- 
dependent course in salesmanship 
and retailing. 


The principles are presented in a 
vivid, forceful, simple language. 
ach discussion is accompanied by 
numerous illustrations and examples. 
The problem material consists of 
questions on the text, problems for 
discussion, and projects. The book 
is written especially for students who 
have had no previous training in 
selling. 


Available with a workbook, an ex- 
amination, and a teachers’ reference 
manual. 


The methods and techniques stressed 
are in accord with those advocated by 
progressive merchants and merchan- 
dising associations. The principles 
are applied to small stores as well as 
to large stores. Well-balanced atten- 
tion is given to sales techniques, store 
English, store mathematics, a study of 
merchandise, selling procedure, mer- 
chandising procedure, store organi- 
zation, and store management. 















Available with a workbook and a 
teachers’ reference manual. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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“LAUGH AND T 


No Manners 


Absent-minded Customer: ‘Haircut, please.” 

Barber: “Certainly, but would you mind taking your 
hat off first?” 

Absent-minded Customer: (Noticing girl in next 
chair) “Oh, excuse me. I didn’t know there was a lady 
present.” 

eee 
Advanced Degree 


“‘What is your daughter working for at college—an 
M. A.?” 
“No, an M-R-S.” 
ee 
Suspicious 


“Do you think I can trust my new neighbor?” 
“Confidentially, Honey, even the wool she pulls over 
your eyes is ten per cent cotton.” 
eee 


Ancestry 


“OF course,” said Briggs, as he began to tackle the 
leg of the chicken, “I may be wrong, but it strikes me 
that this chicken—” 

“Well,” snapped the landlady, “‘and what is the mat- 
ter with the chicken?” 

Briggs shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing,” he said, offhandedly. “I 
was going to say it’s quite evident that the bird was 
an offspring of a hard-boiled egg.” 

eee 
Owl Say 


Joe: ““‘Why so down in the dumps, Sam?” 
Sam: “I feel like a dumb owl.” 
Joe: “How’s that?” 
Sam: “I just don’t give a hoot.” 
ee 
Dizzy 


He: “I wish we'd never met. Before we were married 
I had a nice balance in the bank, and now—” 
She: “But, darling, ‘love’ makes the world go ’round.” 
He: “Yes, but I didn’t expect it to go so fast as to 
make me lose my balance.” 
eee 


The Rivals 


“Oh, I know a few things,” said the haughty senior. 

“Well, you haven’t anything on me,” retorted the 

freshman, “I guess I know as few things as anybody.” 
eee 


Strenuous 


Stout Lady: “What can I do to reduce?” 

Doctor: ““Take the proper kind of exercise.” 

Stout Lady: “What kind would you recommend?” 

Doctor: “Push yourself away from the table three 
times a day.” 
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CHUCHLES 


E WORLD LAUGHS WITH You 


Perpetual Motion 


Clock Salesman: “Yes, sir, this clock will run for 
eight days without winding.” 

Customer: “Man alive! How long would it run if 
you wound it?” i ad. ae 


Nothing Contagious 


Bill: “I hear you got a girl, Tom.” 

Tom: “Yes.” 

Bill: ““Where does she live?” 

Tom: “Main Street.” 

Bill: ““What’s her name?” 

Tom: “Belle.” 

Bill: “Seen her lately?”’ 

Tom: “No.” 

Bill: ““What’s the matter—had a fight with her?” 

Tom: “No, I went to her house last night and there 
was a sign on the door, ‘Bell out of order,’ so I didn't 
go in.” 

eee 
They’re Not Shelled 


“Waitress, what’s wrong with these eggs?” 


“I don’t know, I only laid the table.” 


* e e 
No Wonder 


‘Why is a ship always referred to as ‘she’?” 
“Because it costs so much to keep one in paint and 
powder.” 
e © e@ 


Mame Lands a Job 


“‘Mame’s got a job as a stenographer.” 

“What? Mame?—No.” 

“Honest.” 

“Do ya s’pose she'll get by?” 

“Well, she may at that. You see, her boss told her 
right off he’s a man of few words, an’ that sounded 
encouragin’ to Mame—she don’t know very many.” 

eee 
Puzzle 


The employer called his secretary. ‘Here, Miss 
Jones, look at this letter. I can’t make out whether 
it’s from my tailor or my lawyer. They are both named 
Smith.” 

This is what the secretary read: “I have begun 
your suit. It will be ready to be tried on Thursday.” 

. eee 
Words of Wisdom 


The scientist who said that the lesser cannot contain 
the greater never worked in a women’s shoe store. 
eee 


Just Started 


“How long have you been working for this firm?” 
“Ever since the boss threatened to fire me.” 
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A BOOK WHICH PROVIDES A WELL-ROUNDED 
TREATMENT OF CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


By SHIELDS AND WILSON 


The subject matter content of CONSUMER ECO- 
NOMIC PROBLEMS has been organized as follows: 
(a) economic and business understanding necessary 
in solving general consumer problems, (b) general 
consumer problems, (c) 
training and information necessary in solving general 





and specific, consumer 


* consumer problems. The student is given practical, 
comprehensive training that will guide him in ob- 
ONE-YEAR taining food, clothing, shelter, and economic services. 
VOLUME 
SEMESTER In each unit ot the course, the student studies prac- 
VOLUME tical applications as they occur in the everyday life 
of the consumer. Numerous questions, problems, and 
WORKBOOK projects provide adequate means of applying the 
ACHIEVEMENT knowledge gained from the various chapters. 
TESTS The content of the book conforms with that of the 
TEACHERS’ majority of successful courses that are now being 
MANUAL offered in consumer business education. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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eTEACHERS ¢ POSITI' 
“SCHOOLS FOR § 


°*SCHOOLS TO B 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young man with three degrees and several years’ teaching 
experience, desires change in position. Is an expert typist and 
has won high honors in shorthand; is the author of several 
textbooks. Can teach all commercial subjects and business 
— Has strong personality and is a good disciplinarian. 
Address, No. 153. 








Single woman, 33, with an A. B. degree, desires position in 
a Western business college. Has had 7 years’ experience 








uy 


Lady teacher with B. S. degree and work toward Master's 
degree, desires position. Has had teaching experience as wel] 
as practical office experience. Good personality. Address, No, 
161. 








Young man, single, desires commercial teaching position in 
high school or college. Has Master’s degree in commercial 
education. Has had 9 years’ teaching experience and some 
practical office experience. Can teach typewriting, Gregg short- 
hand, office practice, bookkeeping, salesmanship, economics, 
business organization, junior business training, commercial law, 





teaching Gregg shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, - 
cial arithmetic, and business law. Can also teach machines of 
various types. Has had actual secretarial experience. Excellent 
references. Address, No. 154. 





Schoolman with experience as college and high school 
teacher, school superintendent, commerce director, and busi- 
ness manager of large metropolitan schools, desires position as 
manager of a high-grade commercial school. Is capable of 
building up attendance and prestige of the school. Will con- 
sider buying part interest later. Available immediately. Ad- 
dress, No. 155. 





Man with experience as principal, office manager, registrar, 
and instructor of and busi administration, de- 
sires position. Has graduate oo in ti 
administration, and law. Is now employed by a business train- 
ing institution offering college-grade courses. Available on 
reasonable notice. Address, No. 156. 











Experienced schoolman with B. S. degrees in economics and 
accounting, and postgraduate work in education, desires posi- 
tion as teacher, supervisor, manager, principal, or personnel 
man ina private school, high school, demy, or Has 
had 21 years’ experience in school work of all kinds. Has 
— law and civil engineering. Available at once. Address, 

o. 157. 








Woman teacher with 15 years’ experience desires position. 
Can teach Gregg shorthand, Stenotypy, typewriting, English, 
filing, secretarial practice, and Comptometry. Best of refer- 
ences. Address, No. 1 








Lady teacher desires teachi ition in a small college or 
a high school. Can teach Gregg shorthand,  Stenotypy, type- 
writing, and the operation of bookkeeping 
and dictaphones. Address, No. 159. 











Responsible man, 36, desires positi as t h in a 
commercial school. Has a good education. Has taught book- 
keeping, typewriting, shorthand, and allied subjects. Has also 
had practical business experience. Available immediately. 
Address, No. 160. 





Man with 8 years’ experience teaching bookkeeping, com- 
mercial arithmetic, business law, rapid calculation, spelling, 
Comptometry, typewriting, and Gregg and Pitman shorthand, 
desires position with an A-1 business college. Is a certified 
teacher of penmanship and Pitman shorthand. Has pleasing 
and dynamic personality. Address, No. 162. 





Woman, past 40, desires position as office machines in- 
structor in established business school. Has had office and 
teaching experience in United States and island possessions. 
Pleasing personality. Can teach typewriting, Burroughs, Mon- 
roe, and Sundstrand I 3, C y, mimeograph- 
ing, Gregg shorthand, and dictaphone and Ediphone machines. 
Will invest small if y. Available for spring 
quarter. Address, No. 163. 
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cial geography, and business correspondence. Address, 
Julius Nelson, Windber High School, Windber, Pennsylvania. 





Man with B. S. degree in education and 10 years’ teaching 
experience in public and private schools desires position. 
Has good personality. Can teach bookkeeping, accounting, 

law, b math tics, and civil service prepa- 
ration. Can also do soliciting. Available February 1 for sum- 
mer work. Address, No. 184. 











Tuition salesman, 40, desires permanent connection with 
a high-grade commercial college. Has had 12 years’ success- 
ful experience in field work and school management. Best of 
references. Middle West preferred. Address, No. 185. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Field representative for reputable business col- 
lege in the South. Fine opportunity for one who can produce 
results on a fair, honest basis. Give full details in first letter. 
Address, No. 164. 





WANTED: Field representative who is able to meet per- 
sonnel men and parents of high school graduates. Will receive 
50 per cent commission. Must own car. An excellent oppor- 
tunity for one who can produce results for small, but fast- 
growing school in Detroit. Address, No. 165. 





WANTED: A teacher of shorthand and accounting, either 
man or woman, for a smal! school in the East. Man must not 
be eligible for the draft. Applicants must know accounting 
and all ite branches thoroughly. Address, No. 166. 





WANTED: Experienced business college solicitor. Op- 
portunities for earnings in day school, night school, and home- 
study divisions. Liberal commissions with extensive advertis- 
ing for leads. Give age, education, experience, and telephone 
number where you can be r diately. Address, No. 
167. 








WANTED: Man or woman teacher for a high-grade busi- 
ness school. Must be capable of handling instructions in all 
different subjects taught in a business school, including office 
—— Position available in January or February. Address 
No. 16 





WANTED: Experienced solicitor, man or woman, for s 
fast-growing business school in the Mississippi valley. Has 
200 day and night school students. Right person should earn 
about $4,000 annually. Give complete qualifications in first 
letter. Address, No. 169. 





WANTED: Tuition salesman with proven ability for 1 
rivate school in the Middle West. School has been in success- 
ul operation for more than fifty years. Good commission 

good territory. Send photograph and full details of experience 
and qualifications in first letter. Address, No. 171. 
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WANTED: A man with proven, all-around business col- 
experience to purchase one-third interest in an accredited 

with a prosperous record for over sixty years. Present 
omers retiring in a few years, at which time the balance of 
isterest may be purchased. School enjoys the best of reputa- 
ton over a wide territory, has modern equipment, and is free 
fom debt. Applicants must have an A-! record as to reputation, 
character, and ability. Must have $3,000 cash to invest. Give 
complete personal data in first letter. Address, No. 170. 





WANTED: A live-wire fieldman for an approved commer- 
dal college located in southern Pennsylvania. Salary $4,000 
fr enrolling 70 students a year. ool has mailing list of 
1500 high school graduates. Address, No. 172. 





WANTED: Man or woman to teach all commercial sub- 
jects in a thriving busi liege located in the vicinity of 
Chicago. Applicants must have $3,000 to invest for one-half 
interest in business. School has capacity for 100 students; now 
has an enroliment of 60. Address, No. 173. 








WANTED: To contact an experienced teacher of shorthand 
o typing who is interested in establishing a distinctive secre- 
trial school. Address, A. F. Stegenga, Sunfield. Michigan. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Experienced commercial teacher and tive would like 
to buy a successful business college. Give full details in first 
letter. Address, A. F. Stegenga, Sunfield, Michigan. 








WANTED: To buy or lease a two- or three-teacher school 
in the Middle West or the East. Will pay right price for school 
that can stand rigid investigation. All information held con- 
fidential. Give full particulars. Address, No. 174. 





WANTED: To buy or lease with option of buying a well- 
established one-, two-, or three-teacher school which has op- 
portunity for growth. Eastern location preferred. Will consider 
managership or half interest in good school. Advertiser is a 
college graduate with commercial school and business experi- 
ence. Give full information in first letter. Address, No. 175. 





School executive with A. B. and LL. B. degrees and 10 years’ 
successful experience in business college management, wishes 
to purchase whole or part interest in an established school. 
Metropolitan area preferred. Is interested in devoting time to 
sales, promotion, and new busi develop t. Would con- 
sider partnership with person qualified to handle instruction 
and placement.Give full details in first letter. Address, No.176. 








Capable school executive and sales manager, 41, desires to 
purchase school in the Southwest, preferably Arizona, Colorado, 
or southern California. Has Master’s degree and can teach all 
commercial subjects. Is interested only in a school that can be 

h on an i basis with an initial down payment of 
$500. Address, No. 177. 








WANTED: To buy a school with’an enrollment of about 
200 in a city of at least 50,000 population, located east of the 
Mississippi River. Can invest a considerable amount of cash. 
Give price and details in first letter. Address, No. 178. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Business school founded in 1915 in the 
Middle West. Located in a city of 25,000 population. Has an- 
nual enrollment of 95 students. Cash price, $2,250; terms, 
price $2,500, down payment, $1,250. Do not write unless you 
have the down payment. Address, No. 179. 





FOR SALE: Sixty-five per cent interest in an established 
business college in the Central states. City has population of 
10,000. Enrollment usually 150 to 200 a year. School is in- 
corporated. Price, $6,500, half cash and balance on terms. 
Address, No. 180. 





FOR SALE: Half interest in a progressive business school 
in Pennsylvania. Present enrollment, approximately 100 stu- 
dents. Will sell to either man or woman who is a capable 
teacher or fieldman. Price, $3,000. If interested, send quali- 

references, and enclose photograph. Address, No. 181. 





FOR SALE: Part interest in an old, established, three- 
teacher i liege located in thern California. An 
excellent opportunity for a widowed teacher, 25 to 40 years, 
who has progressive ideas. A $2,500 to $5,000 cash investment 
will bring proportionate ownership and relative opportunity to 
share in profits. Send complete details regarding qualifications 
and a recent photograph in first letter. Address, No. 182. 
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FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Two A. B. Dick Mimeograph machines in ex- 
cellent condition. One machine is electric. Reasonable if 
taken at once. Address, No. 183. 








State Commercial Association 
(Continued from page 210) 


problem or study of far-reaching importance. 
We now have two committees at work— 
one on typewriting standards for the state, 
and one on the certification of commercial] 
teachers. We have under consideration the 
elimination of the double-duty typewriting 
teacher, and the obtaining of greater interest 
and participation in commercial work on 
the part of the school administrators. On 
the evening of the first day, we have a 
general assembly with some outside speaker 
of national importance on the program. A 
social program follows this assembly. 

The morning of the second day is given 
over to seven or eight sectional meetings. 
These meetings are planned with a view 
toward teacher assistance, such as demon- 
stration classes in teaching certain subjects 
or a thorough discussion of the speaker’s 
topic. A general session is held at noon, at 
which an outstanding businessman or an 
outstanding commercial educator is the 
speaker. 

You can see that such points as I have 
discussed can and will be handled by no 
group other than the one that is vitally 
interested in them. It is incumbent that 
we try to improve our own status within 
our borders. Certainly, no one else will do 
it for us. We realize that much remains to 
be done. However, because many teachers 
realize that the state is the largest unit of 
educational control, they have seen the 
light and they have obligated themselves to 
work wholeheartedly in their own sphere. 
It is an obligation we have, and several 
states, such as Kentucky, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, New York, California, New Jersey, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Michigan, and 
others have accepted the challenge. They 
have set out to accomplish something of 
lasting value to commercial education 
within the confines of their own borders. 
They can rightfully say they are doing 
something tangible to merit the confidence 
placed in them. In addition, the state 
group can act as a valuable aid and an ally 
to our regional or national groups. There 
is so much good to be done that we should 
always try to assist such organizations as 
the National Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion and the Department of Business Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association. 
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School Assemblies 
(Continued from page 214) 


considered usable until a point of almost 
twice that speed is reached. Sixty words a 
minute will, of course, seem very slow when 
the material is being dictated, but members 
of the audience should be invited to try to 
write dictation in longhand at 60 words a 
minute to show that shorthand is much 
more rapid. The dictator should continue 
dictating short articles and increase the 
speed at 20-word-a minute intervals until 
he has reached the speed of about 120 words 
a minute. Not more than one letter should 
be dictated at each speed. 

When the student has read back one letter 
that was dictated at each speed, including 
the letter dictated at 120 words a minute, 
it is well to have a few “trick” demonstra- 
tions. This will help to stimulate interest. 
For instance, one of the teachers may be 
called upon to dictate a letter, starting with 
the last word and dictating backwards. 
When the dictator has finished dictating the 
letter backwards, the shorthand student 
should read his notes backwards. The letter 
will then be read as it is printed in the book. 
This is an impressive demonstration. 

Now for the crowning trick of the pro- 
gram. The dictator should explain that the 
student has memorized a brief letter and 
that this memorized letter will be used to 
demonstrate the speed capacity of shorthand. 
The letter should be dictated once at 120 
words a minute to show that the student 
can write it. The speed should then be in- 
creased at about 40-word-a-minute intervals 
until the student is writing about 200 words 
a minute. You will find that the students 
will soon learn to write this type of letter at 
a surprisingly high rate of speed. 

At the end of the assembly program, a 
teacher or a student should be invited to 
come to the stage and dictate the letter as 

- fast as he can read it and let the student- 
demonstrator write it as fast as he can. In 
a great many cases, the writer finishes the 
letter long before the dictator can finish 
reading it. 

In the same fashion, a good program can 
also be made from typing demonstrations. 
Teaching Aids Exchange, Box 242, Modesto, 
California, recommends the use of a program 
similar to the one used by the world’s cham- 
pion typists in their demonstration of 
warming-up exercises. A demonstration of 
how not to type may also be given. In this 
demonstration, the student chews gum, 
wraps his legs around a chair leg, erases 
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with a great deal of show, returns the car. 
riage with the wrong hand, bangs the ma. 
chine, and raises his fingers too far off the 
keyboard. This “how not to do it” show 
usually produces a great deal of amusement. 

A demonstration can also be given of 
speed typing. The best copy to use is a 
regular typing test copy which has been 
practiced thoroughly. For a grand finale, a 
contest between two or three of the best 
typing students can be conducted, using 
memorized material to demonstrate the 
high stroking capacity which may be reached. 
Students who practice such sentences as 
“Now is the time for all good men to come 
to the aid of the party” can frequently raise 
their stroking capacity to as high as one 
hundred words a minute. This, of course, 
makes a good show. 








Selection of Teaching Material 
(Continued from page 204) 


adapted to the pupils’ age, maturity, ex- 
perience, interest, and knowledge. Enough 
repetition must be provided to develop 
skill or knowledge that makes the pupils 
feel satisfied that they are achieving a 
worth-while objective and are not just 
being entertained or kept busy. Purposeful 
activity in the use of the material must 
require thinking, which is necessary to 
learning. Materials should be selected that 
fit the objectives of the course, rather than 
easily obtained materials to which the ob- 
jectives must be adjusted. That material 
must be up to date and true to life; it must 
conform to conditions as they are; and it 
must be continually revised when conditions 
in the business world necessitate revision. 
Modern problems of living require prepa- 
ration for planning, working, and _ living 
with others. There is little doubt but that 
the most valuable teaching materials that 
can be employed for high school instruction 
are those projects and problems designed 
to give pupils experience in co-operating 
with and giving consideration to others, m 
exercising initiative and judgment, in plan- 
ning and organizing the attack, and i 
solving the problems. 
No matter how valuable the material 
may be that has been selected, how well 
it fits into the course or how skillfully it 1s 
planned and prepared, it will not do the 
teaching alone. The teacher must guide, 
direct, and inspire his pupils in the use of 
the material so that they will learn and not 
merely be busy, for he has taught only to 
the extent that his pupils have learned. 
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